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A FEW WEEKS FROM HOME. 
LONDON CEMETERIES. 


WHEREVER one goes in England, he finds the most 
amusingly absurd old usages, forms, and institutions. 
In an old baronial castle near Canterbury, the curfew 
bell has been rung nightly since the reign of William 
the Conqueror, and the practice is kept up with the 
most reverential care. In a certain borough, every 
eandidate for the honour of citizenship must dress 
himself in a white sheet and wade through a dirty 
horse-pond. In London, one has only to go into the 
inns of court, or the endowed schools, in order to see 
a sufficiency of examples of ancient and now aimless 
and useless practices. The yellow hue of slavery comes 
down to us from the middle ages on the legs of the 
ehildren of King Edward’s School; and because a 
small cap unfit for the head was the fashion of the 
year 1550, these young persons have had to walk bare- 
headed for three centuries, and will probably do so for 
three centuries to come. We have already adverted 
to the square platters of the Winchester boys, so con- 
servative of endowment rules, but so destructive of 
gravy. We have been told that, at a similar collegi- 
ate school, potatoes were recognised as canonical only 
about twenty years ago, and not even then without 
‘great hesitation and many deep and anxious consul- 
tations. These things may be considered as results of 
the rigidly literal character of English law. In Scot- 
land, where law is less exact in her behests, most such 
matters have been modified according to the spirit of 
advancing ages. We have accordingly, in our north- 
ern region, few things which bring the very form and 
pressure of long-past centuries before us. The past 
is seen only in its wrecks—ruined castles, ruined 
abbeys, ruined every thing. It is scarcely possible for 
an Englishman, reared in familiarity with so many 
antiquated institutions and usages, to conceive the 
impression which these make upon the mind of a 
stranger, coming, as we do, from a land where there 
is a greater conformity between the things which are 
and the things which common sense points out to be 
needful and proper. 

In my late sojourn in the south, these considera- 
tions were forcibly brought before me, when, after an 
excursion into Kent, I took a ramble amongst the 
metropolitan cemeteries. A churchyard in London 
is a very different thing from a churchyard in the 
country, where breezes blow, cowslips and daisies 
bloom, grass grows green, and where even the mourn- 
fal graves have a pleasant summer look about them, 
that gives you the idea that the poor inhabitant below 
lies snug and comfortable, and is cheered in his soli- 
tude by the singing of the birds and the shining 
of the sun all day long. How different one of the 
London churchyards! Conceive a Sir-Christopher- 
Wren church, in the centre of a small quadrangular 
opening, in the midst of hosts of dingy brick houses, 
which seem crushing in upon the little court, as if 
desirous to overrun it with buildings, and leaving only 
@ narrow waggon way around. As for the ground, or 
place of tombs, ten to one it is garnished with one or 
‘two trees, which find great difficulty in growing up 
through the smoky atmosphere, and perhaps loll a 
branch over the rusty iron railing beneath. The 
graves, except when flagged over with flat stones, are 
so many rows of oblong mud heaps—masses of dark 
mould, saturated with the decaying elements of hu- 
manity, and revolting to every feeling of delicacy 
and propriety. In Tooley Street, there is a bloated 
churchyard of this description ; and wending our 
way through the city by Aldgate, Great St Thomas 
the Apostle, Holborn, and Oxford Street, we see 


one every here and there, equally choked, black, and 
hideous. 


- So limited is the space for interment in these me- 
tropolitan Golgothas, in comparison with the quantity 
of deaths, that it is not unusual for a number of coffins 
to be deposited in the same grave ; commencing at a 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, the member of the 
family who dies first gets the lowest place, and so on, 
one a-top of another; the grave being in time packed 
to within a foot or two of the surface. In one of the 
churchyards lying between Holborn and the Strand, 
and in which I had an opportunity of seeing an open 
grave, the scene of mortal relics around was of the 
most unpleasing nature, and certainly far from being 
in accordance with that decent ceremonial with which 
the dead are consigned to the tomb. 

In most of the churchyards are found vaults or sub- 
terranean cells, which are employed as receptacles for 
the dead, and frequently these are situated beneath 
the floors of the churches—a practice dangerous above 
all for the public health, for, with every precaution, 
not excepting that of leaden coffins, it is well known 
that noxious gases escape from such depositories, and 
prove highly detrimental to all who are exposed to 
them, acting, indeed, exactly as a poison upon the 
living fibre. We have here a result of the supersti- 
tious spirit of the middle ages, which regarded burial 
@vithin the church as favourable to the most import- 
ant interests, as is the case in Italy at this day. The 
original motive may now be said scarcely to exist in 
England ; but still the custom is maintained, in spite 
of all that reason and the most simple regard to pru- 
dence can say to the contrary. 

The general evil of crowded churchyards and church 
vaults has been repeatedly pointed out by medical 
men ; and there is perhaps some vague notion in the 
public mind that it is not right. Nevertheless, the 
obstacles against its reformation have hitherto been 
too much for a people, who may literally be said to be 
too busy in attending to the affairs of the living, to 
have much time to devote to those of the dead. The 
main obstacle lies in the connexion which has been 
established between sepulture and church rites. The 
working clergy look for an important part of their in- 
comes to the fees exigible on account of burials. The 
people might no doubt have themselves buried where 
they choose ; but religious feeling makes most of them 
regard the consecration of the ground and the per- 
formance of the burial service as indispensable ; and 
these advantages are not to be obtained in new ceme- 
teries, unless the clergy shall have been compensated 
for the unavoidable diminution of the burial fees at 
the old churchyards. The error here is in making 
the incomes of the clergy depend on such paltry par- 
ticulars. If provision were made for them by other 
means, it might be expected that burial-grounds would 
then only be found in proper situations. 

Even under all the difficulties arising from. this 
cause, several new cemeteries have of late years been 
established apart from churches and the crowded parts 
of the city. In 1833, an act was obtained for one at 
Kensal Green, under the proprietorship and regu- 
lation of a joint-stock company. Within a few years 
afterwards, other companies were able to procure acts, 
for the establishment of cemeteries at Norwood, High- 
gate, and Kensington. More lately, a company has 
opened a cemetery on a similar scale at Abney Park, 
Stoke Newington. A visit to some of these occupied 
a couple of days during my stay in London. Let me 
first speak of that at Kensal Green. The situation 
of this ornamental and airy burying-ground has been 
remarkably well chosen. Leaving Oxford Street in 


a north-west direction, we proceed a distance of three 


miles on the road to Harrow, passing on our left the 
station of the Great Western Railway at Paddington, 
and wending our way by a country road environed 
with green fields and hedgerows. We, in short, get 
out of town—no easy matter toa pedestrian in London 
—and the last bit of street is left behind. Having at- 
tained the summit of a broad swelling eminence, we 
find on the left a facade and gateway, of elegant archi- 
tectural proportions, fronting the burying-ground we 
are in quest of, and from which, on casting our eyes 
back, we are presented with a most extensive prospect 
across the country as far as the hills of Surrey, and 
also of the western environs of the metropolis. We 
are now within this beautifully laid out Pére la 
Chaise, as I may call it—a gently sloping field with a 
southern exposure, measuring forty-six acres, and cal- 
culated to afford an almost inexhaustible —ae 
accommodation for interments. As yet, the gro My 
is rather bare of trees, but this is in the course of — 
remedy, and in a few years it will exhibit a variety 
of shady recesses. Several walks, laid with yellow 
gravel, and broad enough to allow the driving of car- 
riages, are spread in different directions through the 
cemetery, permitting the visiter to observe the long 
rows of graves and monumental erections which line 
their sides and exterior boundaries. A cloister or 
species of arcade of Grecian architecture, which 
crowns the highest part of the ground on the north, 
affords a covering to the family vaults, in which is 
accommodation for 5000 bodies, and along the face of 
the inner wall there is room for monumental tablets 
of marble in different devices. In the middle of the 
ground, a short way from this, stands a chapel with 
environing porticoes, the whole built of stone, and in 
excellent taste. Along the broad path leading down 
the centre of the ground, we find the greatest number 
of the more elegant, and, as we should call them, sen- 
timental cenotaphs and monuments. The most con- 
spicuous in the series is a covered building, embellished 
with exterior railing, vases, and flower-borders, form- 
ing, as we learn from the inscription, what is to be the 
burial place of Mr Ducrow, the famed equestrian. 
All that portion of the ground which we have de- 
scribed, lying towards the right of the entrance, and 
forming perhaps three-fourths of the entire cemetery, 
has been consecrated, and is devoted exclusively to 
the sepulture of members of the Established Church, 
or at least to burials at which the church service is 
used. A considerably smaller portion, separated from 
the other by an artificial ditch and railing, and situ- 
ated on the left of the gateway, has been reserved 
unconsecrated, for the interment of all who belong to 
other denominations of religionists. This portion has 
also its chapel, and, on perambulating the walks, I 
observed that the tombstones are generally comme- 
morative of foreigners, members of the Roman Catholic 
body, Presbyterians, and others out of the pale of the 
church. On thus finding religious distinctions car- 
ried beyond, or, I may say, into the grave, and the 
different feelings of mankind on a point of ritual pre- 
sented in so tangible a form, the mind of an individual 
whose country’s faith overlooks all such matters, and 
whose feelings accordingly have never run in such 
channels, is impressed in a way which serves much to 
spoil, as far as he is concerned, the effect of what is 
otherwise a solemn and tastefully disposed scene. _ 
Norwood Cemetery, belonging to the South Metro- 
politan Cemetery Company, and situated at the dis- 
tance of six miles from town, in the county of Surrey 
and diocese of Winchester, ranks next in point of size 
to that at Kensal Green. It consists of about forty 


acres, occupying the top and two sloping sides of a 
beautiful hill—properly a knell—and is laid out with 
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walks, embellished with shrubs, and studded over with 
monumental erections, in a style of good taste. It also 
contains two chapels for the accommodation of funeral 
parties belonging to the Establised Church and dis- 
senting bedies. Placed in the midst of a picturesque 
and well-weeded piece of country, with many handsome 
villas scattered about the scene, Norwood Cemetery 
may be described as occupying a favourable locality, 
while its distance from town, though somewhat in- 
convenient, is in one important point of view a recom- 
mendation. 

Highgate Cemetery, which is only half the size of 
that of Norwood, or somewhat more than twenty 
acres, is situated on the summit of Highgate Hill, in 
a direction north from the more densely peopled part 
of London. In many respects it is inferior in appear- 
ance to the two great burying-grounds already no- 
ticed, but is thriving as a place of sepulture, and pro- 
mises to be of great use in relieving the over-crowded 
metropolitan churchyards. Neither in this nor in 
between the conseerated and unconsecrated portions. 
The company to whom the Highgate grounds belong 
is empowered by act of parliament to establish ceme- 
teries in other parts of the environs of the metropolis, 
and in virtue of which it has lately opened a cemetery 
at Newhead, between Peckham and New Cross—a 
beautiful spot of ground within about two miles of 
the Norwood cemetery. 

‘We now come to a cemetery which has been esta- 
blished on a much broader principle than any other 
in the neighbourhood of London. I allude to that 
lately opened in the environs of Stoke Newington, 
about three miles from the city in a north-easterly 
direction. The Abney Park Cemetery, as it is called, 
was established by a company of shareholders who 
were anxious to see a burial-ground open to all classes 
of the community and to all denominations of Chris- 
tians, without restraint in forms. To accomplish this 
object, they did not encumber themselves by an act 
of Parliament, nor consecrate the ground according 
to the usual ceremony, but proceeded as a private 
association possessing the ground in freehold. Their 
capital is small, being only L.35,000, divided into 3500 
shares of L.10 each. When I visited the 
in October, it was only newly opened, and a handsome 
chapel, in the Gothic style, situated in the centre of 
the ground, remained unfinished. The locality, though 
environed by straggling lines of streets and villas, is 
yet sufficiently in the country, and freely enough ex- 
posed, to give assurance against the evils arising from 
the crowded city churchyards. The ground is flat, 
and of an irregular shape, measuring about thirty 
acres; and as there remain some fine tall trees, 
which embellished it while a private garden, the 
place is not without an air of sylvan beauty. On one 
side of the ground, but fronting to the main street of 
Stoke Newington, still stands an old red brick man- 
sion, possessing a certain aristocratic air, which, at the 

of last century, was the residence of Sir 
Thomas Abney, Lord Mayor of London, with whom, 
as afterwards with his widow, Lady Abney, lived 
for many years the venerable Isaac Watts, who 
here wrote several of his beautiful hymns and divine 
songs. At the same period Daniel Defoe occupied a 
house on the opposite side of the way, which also re- 
mains in existence, though in a modernised form. 
Thomas Day (the author of Sandford and Merton), 
John Howard, the philanthropist, and, in later times, 
Dr Aiken and Mrs Barbauld, were also numbered 
among the inhabitants of the village. Ata previous 
era, during the Protectorate, Stoke Newington con- 
tained the residence of General Fleetwood, who mar- 
ried Ireton’s widow, the eldest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and the house which they occupied still 
remains. The eemetery comprehends the greater part 
of the grounds formerly attached to Abney House, as 
well.as those connected with the mansion.of General 
Fleetwood, who is said to have planted some of the 
own hands. Towards the side of the cemetery verg- 


ing on the village, there is a magnificent cedar of ground, 


Lebanon, one of the finest I have ever seen, and be- 


lieved to have been one among a number with which 
Fleetwood embellished the ground ; if such be the 


case, it is now nearly two hundred years old. The 


authority to which I am indebted for some of these |. 


particulars,* mentions that some years ago a mower’s 
seythe was suspended by the point in the trunk of 


* Cemetery Interment. By Collison, 
George solicitor. 1 vol. 


this cedar, and being forgotten or concealed from view 
by the surrounding underwood and shrubs, the tree 
in its growth has completely eovered the blade, and 
now no more is seen than a small portion of the iron 
heel to which the handle of the scythe is usually 
fastened, all the rest being absorbed im the breadth of 
the tree. In another portion of the cemetery is a 
spot, once forming a secluded corner of Fleetwood’s 
domain, in which, aecording to a tradition of the vil- 
lage, the body of Cromwell was privately buried, its 
interment in Westminster Abbey being merely a pre- 
tence. This, however, appears scarcely consistent with 

Since the dedication of the cemetery in May 1840, 
there have been a number of burials, and the ground, 
at the time of my visit, already contained several 
handsome monuments, besides graves of the common 
order. Around the outskirts is planted an extensive 
collection of trees and shrubs, the whole arranged 
botanically according to their genera and species. 
This arboretum, which contains, as I am informed, 
2500 varieties, will, a few years hence, add greatly to 
the beauty of the scene, independently of any other 
merit which it may possess. In walking through the 
ground I had an opportunity of inspecting a table of 
fees, which are chargeable for interments by the com- 
pany. Here, as in the similar documents connected 
with the other new cemeteries, I observed a number 
of exactions of a most unexpected nature ; for ex- 
ample, there are fees for different hours of the day, 
as if it were of the least consequence when an in- 
terment took place ; and, if I recollect rightly, there 
is a certain fee exigible for the use of a temporary 
cover from the weather for the funeral company.* 
Altogether, there is an elaborate minuteness in this 
and other cemetery tariffs, which, though perfectly 
conformable to the cut-and-dried system of petty 
charging for civility which one meets with almost 
every where in England, is any thing but creditable 
to respectable associations. 

Not being consecrated, Abney Park is exempted 
from all interference of parochial authorities, in 
which respect it occupies a very different standing 
from all other cemeteries in and about London. One 
of the advantages to which it lays claim is, that any 
clergyman, of whatever denomination, is allowed to 


perform a funeral service within it, according to the 


wish of the parties concerned—a thing not at all per- 
missible in consecrated ground, which falls within 
the jurisdiction exclusively of clergymen of the esta- 
blished church. Before the other cemeteries could 
obtain the benefit of consecration, the parties con- 
cerned had to come under an agreement, sanctioned 
by act of Parliament, for the payment of fees to the 
parochial clergy. The Kensal Green company, for ex- 
ample, “is bound,” says Mr Collison, “to pay a fee to 
the incumbent of the parish from which any body is 
brought for interment within the consecrated portion 
of the cemetery, provided the parish be within the 
weekly bills of mortality and in the diocese of Lon- 
don. The amount of this fee corresponds with the 
species of interment, and is regulated by a scale: a 
fee of fire shillings is payable with respect to a corpse 
interred in the consecrated catacombs, vaults, or brick 
graves (which, by the bye, have never been conse- 
erated, seeing that they were built after the ground 
had undergone that ceremony), and a fee of one shil- 
ling and sixpence for a corpse interred in the open 
ground.” In the case of bodies brought from the 
parish of Marylebone, for interment within the con- 
secrated part, an extra tax of two shillings and sixpence 
is levied for the incumbent of Marylebone, who thus, 
as we understand it, gets 7s. 6d. instead of 5s. per 
body. The Highgate Cemetery Company are obliged 
also to pay a fee to the incumbent of any parish 
whence a body is taken, situated within five miles of 
the ground. The Westminster Cemetery Company is 
much worse off, being, says the same authority, “com- 
pelled to pay to the incumbent of any parish, within 
ten miles of the 


* For a whimsical account of the London cemeterial charges, 
we beg to refer to an article in No. 415 of the Journal, extracted 
from a clever metropolitan print, 


empire 

time when the conscription laid its terrible hands on 
the flower of the youth of the country, and sent them 
off, reluctantly or unreluctantly, to the field of bat 
the society of a certain small town in one ef the cen 
departments received a notable addition in the person 
of the Baron de a He 
was a man ap mtly about fifty years of age, yet his 
figure retained all the erectness and elegance of early 
manhood. He was understood to be of one of the 
principal families of Normandy, and had come, it was 
said, to a country residence, in order to recover from 
the harassing effects of exile on body and mind. The 
little circle into which he stept, was delighted with 


. de Valville’s captivations had not yet ° 
Indeed, there was a more speci 
for the alarm of Blavaux. He was in love. 

Some time after the baron had settled down in his 


new scene, Blavaux and he met in a To where ree | 
were almost obliged to converse. baron co 


Though young; tall, and well formed, Blavaux wore 
immense bl 


perty has been ravaged 
the baron, inquiringly. “ Yes, the enemy called the 


et I have triumphed. But at what a cost! dear 
ve been my victories! Sir, I have given eight de- 
fenders to my country—I have eight representatives 
under our banners. You know how ly substitutes 
always are. Mine have cost me ten thousand francs 
a-piece. 

“That makes, in all, ei thousand francs,” said 
the baron ; “a goodly sum 
in a rueful tone, “to 
ray the expenses, I was obliged to sell my property. 
have but three. One or two new conscriptions, and 
I am a beggar. te ig government won’t hear 
reason. It is in vain for me to tell them that I am 
already a soldier—in fact, that I am eight soldiers at 
once ; that I am serving in three armies, fighting in 
three places, north, east, and south ; that I have re- 
ceived more than thirty wounds, and have lost three 
and five arms ; and that I have even been twice 
illed on the field of battle. It is needless for me to 
tell them all this, true as it is. The government 


the young man in the place. | may marry well.” 
“ And have you fixed on an object?” replied the 
@ short pause ; 


not come 
= my path with serious intentions. Pray, be warned! 


with all else whom a please.” 


not ‘bear interference in that quarter. Flirt — 
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= —= duty, these various fees fall as a downright tax on 
families who choose to send the bodies off thet, tonne 
; tions to be interred in the out-of-town cemeteries, 
and, in point of fact, tend to Loy eben bes odious 
prectice of interring in the small i of 
, the city. 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 
A FRENCH STORY. 
charms of his conversation. re of any rank, 
were scarce in those days, and the baron had few 
é competitors in his course to popularity, and to the 
favour, in particular, of the . His fifty years 
were almost forgotten, and might have 
so, had not his temples been undeniably whitened a 
little by time. The only rival, almost, of the baron 
was a young marf, named Florestan de Blavaux. At 
the first appearance of the baron, this youth had cast 
upon him a doubtful eye, as if afraid that the hour of 
| 
Le help smiling at the appearance of the other. 
bent down by years. He saw the baron’s scanning | 
glance, and snd, half half smilingly, “You 
see before you, sir, a victim of war.” “ What !” said 
de Valville ; “ you have served, then !—you have been 
wounded ?” “ Wounded! yes, ruined by the enemy 
that wounds us all,” replied Blavaux. “ Your pro- 
struggled with it, and, unequal as was the contest, as 
simply say, ‘ We have need of men, and we take you. 
was such a Being no — 
to i purse, I am growing ill to avoi 
new I have of rheuma- 
tism, and can prove that my sight is weakening 
a baron smiled at this-tirade. “Excellent pre- 
texts for escaping being a hero !” 
“ Yes, baron,” said Blavaux, “that is all well. 
m affections—on a 
certain object, have an oppor- — 
tunity of Tine be to you on the subject. Bow, and 
smile, and flirt, baron, with all the world but one per- 
| “Madame do tn young many 
| be brought for interment within the consecrated por- | “ . ercy,” returned young man ; “ 
| tion—no matter whether in vault, catacomb, ou have given my heart to the young and charming 
‘ or whether it be the corpse of a child or.an widow. Iknow that she will not give away her 
for each body! and to 
the parish clerk of the parish (if he was in office at 
the time of passing the act) the sum of one shilling !” 
leni with bod vaux’s injunctions 
onl being yable a alls obo of p Regt two | nor did he afterwards alter his conduct in the slight- 
wes Feary Me in all cases, the cemetery companies ae towards Madame de Nercy. On the con- 
———$ | to call up his whole powers of pleasing when in her ; 
ae = a. He was in some measure not unsuccessful. 
Blavaux had not misrepresented her, in ascribing to 
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assort ther.”” “Then why not marry your ad- 
mirer ?” said the « Pshaw, Bi 

replied the lady ; “ he is young, to be sure, but I will 
never wed a man who would hide in a closet or a tub 
to avoid the conscription. No, no,’ continued Ma- 
dame de Nercy, “I am in no hurry ; I will wait for 
the peace. And, in the mean time, baron, do you try 
with all your might to grow young again. If you 
were vey years younger—we should see, we should 

m |” 


M. de Valville was silent for some time. He then 
said, “Madame de Nercy, you encou me to give 
utterance to a secret Iam a man of fifty, and young 
again J shall never be ; but I have a son, the very 
image of myself in person, and fully twenty years 
younger. In him I see my very self, as I was at his 

. Madame, my son loves you. He saw you but 
once, at a ball in Paris, during your last visit. He 
learnt who you were ; but, alas! he is so unfortunately 
cireumstanced as to be unable to appear and own his 
love. Our family have ever been royalists, and my 
ill-fated son was mad enough to join in a conspiracy 
against those in power. The plot was discovered, and 
he became a proscribed fugitive. For some time he 
has been concealed in my own house, not in this town, 
but at the little country villa which I purchased near 
to yours. From that concealment he would ere now 
have burst to throw himself S feet, but for my 
entreaties. I promised to plead his cause with you, 
that he might not risk his life by exposing himself to 
the chance of seizure by the police You have now 
given me an opportunity to fulfil my word. Ah! 

e, take pity upon him—take pity upon me! 
Consent to see him, and hear him plead his own 
cause |” 

This strange revelation made a strong impression 
on the fair widow. A beautiful young man, deeply 
in love, and a proscribed fugitive, presented a most 
charmingly romantic picture to her fancy. “I go to 
the country to-morrow,” said she, after some moments 
of blushing yet not unpleasing confusion, “and you 
may come to me at eight in the morning. We will 
g° together.” “Ah, madame,” replied M. de Valville, 

that is a pleasure which prudence forbids me to en- 
joy. Beyond a doubt, my movements are secretly 
watched. My son will be left to greater freedom and 
safety by my remaining here. In truth, it would be 
well for me to avert suspicion by going to some other 

.” The widow was somewhat averse to go alone, 
the difficulty was got over by her resolving to 
take a confidential friend with her. To the country, 
eas she went on the following day. Soon after 


figure twenty years younger ; eyes, look, and tone of 
voice, being the same. step of the son was more 

a | in of the grey locks of the baron, 
short and beautiful chestnut tresses adorned the head 
of the son. As to the rest, the son proved to have 
the very spirit of the father—intelligent, polished, and 
tender. ‘The poor widow’s heart was soon in chains. 
At the end of a fortnight or so, she returned to town, 
and was soon after waited on by the baron, who, she 
understood, had fulfilled his intention of averting sus- 


exclaimed the lady ; “we have arranged all 
that. — mayor, in whose nee it shall take 
place, is devoted to me, and will be silent, particularly 
as I mean to give him a e of ground of mine, 
he foag co Then the publication 

will seem to be in your name,-Adrien de Valville, 
which is the same as your son’s. It will be believed 
and this we will countenance. 

. All will be done safely, 

t. 


This was M. Florestan Blavaux. He visited 


caly begged Riss in eourteny to allow the 
im in courtesy to 
poe hen first to pass, to which request M. Florestan, 
ing an anti-conseription man, gave his consent. 
eeremony passed over, and Madame Adrien de 
— 
ing many regretful tears, not on account of the cexe- 
and handsome husband quit her side to seek a safer 


from | retreat, there to wait for more fortunate days. She 


came to her house, expecting there to meet, and to 
receive consolation from, her father-in-law. To her 
surprise, she saw there not the grey-haired baron, but 
her own husband. 

“ what im ce ! em you e ! 
I know what brought you here. MTecrcoeld not depart 
without seeing your dear father !” 

The young husband knelt down before her. “ Par- 
don me!” cried he; “I and my father are one! 
Beloved wife, forgive me. When you saw me first as 
a man of fifty years, I was in disguise, and—can you 
bear to hear it *—on account of the conscription ! 
But not because I would not be a soldier. o, I 
would have served my country cheerfully. But an 
eccentric relation bound me by his will to marry under 
a certain age. I saw you in Paris, and d have 
addressed you without —_ ; but I was just then 
drawn for the army, and Napoleon himself, knowing 
our family’s former principles, gave me positive orders 
to serve in person. My fortune and my love were 
both at stake. I disguised myself, and fled—fied to 
the spot where you were. is is my whole story. 
You will forgive me—I trust, you will forgive me—the 

ion I have practised. Now when we are united, 
I will, if you permit me, serve my country wherever 
she has need of me. To you I would have revealed all 
before now, had not your declaration, that you would 
never wed one who fled from the conscription, terrified 
me into silence ; and then I thought of the scheme 
which has been followed. Pardon me, dearest wife !” 

The lady’s pardon was not difficult to obtain. Soon 
after the disclosure which has been related, M. de 
Valville went to visit M. Blavaux. He found that 
gentleman too much absorbed in other matters to 
think of duelling. The unfortunate Blavaux had 
just been drawn for the conscription for the ninth 
time. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
SECOND-SIGHT. - 


SEconD-sIGHT, taking the word in its common accep- 
tation of supernatural sight-seeing, is one of the 
varieties of spectral illusion, Certain mental func- 
tions becoming diseased, the sense of sight is imposed 
upon by the appearance of things which are purely 
imaginary, but nevertheless supposed to be prophetic 
of future events. Idleness, solitude, insufficient diet, 
and an imagination led astray by ruminating too in- 
tensely on the causes of human weal and wo, may 
be assigned as the prevailing causes of the disease. 
Our Lowland ancestors used occasionally to see «wraiths, 
or spectral appearances of persons who were soon to 
quit this mortal scene ; the Irish were also aceustomed 
to the spectacle of fetches; and the Highlanders had 
their second-si. whole, be it observed, being but 
a variety of the same mental disease and delusion. 
Second-sight, however, has formed the subject of 
@ more regular profession than any other species of 
spectral frenzy. There were ns, who, possessing 
from infancy a defective mental constitution, or havin 
a taste for imposture, gave themselves out as habi- 
tual sight-seers, and were reverenced accordingly b 
their unsophisticated neighbours. Martin, in his 
account of the Western Islands, a work written up- 
wards of a century ago, when any sort of nonsense 
met with popular belief, enters pretty largely into a 
definition of the faculty of second-sight, and we shall 
take the liberty of offering a few of his explanations. 
When the seer is visited by a sight, he is deeply 
affected by it, and, for the time, it absorbs his whole 
faculties, to the exclusion of all things else. The 
power of the seer is a natural endowment, and can- 
not be acquired by communication, or in any other 
way. It is usually talked of by its possessors as a 
painful and troublesome gift, and one which they 
would gladly be rid of, if they could. Its vaticina- 
tions relate only to things to come, and not to past 
events. Young and old may alike possess the second- 
ight, and it is common, also, to men and women. 
visions are sometimes predicative of good, and 
sometimes of evil. Occasionally, the vision simply 
gives indifferent tidings. 
These are a few of the most common iarities 
attendant on this faculty. There are likewise num- 
berless rules affecting its exercise, and the interpre- 
tation of its visions. If a vision occur by day, for 
example, the accomplishment of what it is supposed to 
predict, will be speedy ; if by night, less so. An exact 
proportion, indeed, is maintained in this respect—the 
morning vision being sooner fulfilled than that of 
noon ; the latter more quickly than that of the after- 
noon ; and soon. If seer beholds a figure in a 
shroud, it is considered a sure sign of death to the 
represented by the figure ; and, according to the ex- 


. | tent to which the shroud covers the body, the end will 


be quicker or slower. If a woman be seen at a man’s 
left hand, it is a presage that she will be his wife, and 


another, though perfectly barren 
ment, wood and ro ail, it is believed, there be seen 
in due time. A visionary house is beheld by the gi 


forthwith be seen. To see a seat as if vacant, when 
one is sitting in it, is a presage of the party’s death. 
The seer = behold crowds of people, or single indi- 
viduals, very frequently he meets imagi 
funeral parties, and determines the 

by the apparent mourners. 

rules of are said to be un 

0 ordinary person sees the vision while it is present 
to the seer, but the same vision often appears to two 
or more of the es either while they are together 
or apart. The Highlanders believe that children and 
the lower animals, such as cows and horses, behold 
the appearances while they are before the seer. This 
is made plain, they say, in the case of the animals, 
the trembling which seizes them at the moment ; 
frequently the children will ery, and, if asked the 
reason, will tell what unusual thing they behold or 
have beheld. “I was present,” says the author pre- 
— quoted, “in a house where a child cried out of 
a sudden ; and being asked the reason, he answered 
that he had seen a great white thing lying on the 
board which was in the corner: but + was not be- 
lieved, until a seer, who was present, said that the boy 
was right, and that the board would be made into a 
coffin ; and, soon after, it was made into one accord- 
ingly,” says the believing Martin. As for horses, it is 
averred that they will not move forward when a seer 
beholds a vision, and that they sometimes run about 
wildly, without any cause being discovered, till a seer 
comes forward and explains the matter. “A horse 
fastened by the common road on the side of Loch 
Skeriness in Skye, did break his rope at noon-day, and 
ran up and down without the least visible cause. But 
two of the neighbourhood that happened to be at a 
little distance, and in view of the horse, did at the 
same time see a number of men about a corpse.” 
Somebody, who lived thirteen miles off, died soon after, 
and, “accordingly, the prophecy was accomplished, 
says Martin. 

In Mr Martin’s book, we find numerous instances 
of the exercise of the faculty now described ; and in a 
distinct treatise on the subject by “Theophilus Insu- 
lanus,” included in the Miscellanea Scotica, we are 

resented with not less than seventy or eighty cases. 
The greater part of these relate to persons in an infe- 
rior rank of life, but some, also, to people in a higher 

le ; and all the cases consist of visions seen, and 
filled, in accordance, nearly, with the rules already 
stated. We select a few of the most authentic-look- 
ing and remarkable. 
following case is from the communication of a 
man of unquestionable veracity, Angus Campbell of 
Eansay, who “ related, that, in a fair sun-shining day, 
he saw a little fleet, consisting of nine vessels, with an 
easy leading gale, coming under sail to a place called 
Corminish, opposite to his house, where they dropt 
their anchors, having their long boats after them, and 
the crew of each walking the decks; and that his 
children and several of his domestics took particular 
notice of a large sloop among them. As the place 
where they moored in was not a safe harbour, nor that 
sound a frequented p to the Western Ocean, he 
dispatched an express to his servants, who were at a 
good distance about their labouring, with a view to 
send a boat to those ships, either to bring them to a 
safe harbour, or to pilot them out to sea, as t 
choosed ; and, after his servants came up, all of them 
saw the vessels, as formerly described ; but, while th 
were deliberating what to do, the scene disappea 
gradually. In two years thereafter, the same number 
of ships, the remarkable sloop being among them, 
came and dropt anchor at Corminish, which was at- 
tended with ail the circumstances above related, ac- 
cording as Eansay told the whole to Mr Kenneth 
Macaulay, present minister of the Harries, from whom 
I had this relation ; and who says there are severals 
still living witnesses of the above representation and 
its accomplishment.” 

“ Mr John Maclean,” says another case, “late mini 
ster in Mull, as he was walking in the fields, saw his 
daughter (who was then absent at Turloisg) enteri 
his house, her head muffled with linen ; he follow 
at her heels (as he thought), and asking his domestics 
if they had on a fire, as he was sure his daughter 
wanted much to be warmed. all denied to have 
seen her ; which passed for that time : but, in eight 
days thereafter, the girl returned muffled, as seen by 
her father, and in a few days fevered, of which she 

“A noble peer of this nation being one morning in 
his bed-chamber, and attended by several persons, 
when his servant had put a new coat upon his lord, 
a gentleman standing by a cried out, ‘ For 

’s sake, my lord, put off that coat!’ And being 
asked the reason, he replied, that he saw a whinger or 
poniard stick in the breast of it. The noble peer, 


woman be seen standing at a man’s left hand, they 
Thus it-chanced that, when she had listened long to nearer or farther from his arm. A seer an- | 
the attractive converse of the baron, she used to cast nounces that such and such a guest will arrive at a 
a glance at his grey locks, and think to herself, certain hour, and, though a hundred miles away, the 
“What a pity that he is fifty!” Widows are famed guest, it is said, will —_ at the stated time. If a 
for telling their mind with freedom, and the baron seer observe a vision of trees and crops in some spot or 
was not long in estching up some expressions 
her lips, which revealed a pi her thoughts. 
that eye, in & place where stone and lime were never laid, or 
por elle Madame de Nerey with a smile. “You are expected to be laid. Yet there will the real house 
in error,” said the baron ; “ men of mature years”—— 
“Oh, pray do not trouble yourself to praise them,” 
interrupted the lady ; “ my poor dead husband was of 
our years, and soy he was as good a soul as ever | 
lived I learnt from him that age and youth cannot 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
whom she could not look upon without surprise. e | f 
was the very image of his father. It was the same | 
“ Ah, well!” said he, taking the hand of Madame 
de Nercy respectfully, “what have you made of my 
gone ?” 
The widow looked down and blushed. “No, he is 
not gone yet. Before he goes, we wish to go through 
a little ceremony, and I now have to ask your consent 
to it.” “ You have it,” replied the baron with emotion, : 
“and no one ean pray more sincerely for your happi- 
ness. But the marriage !—it must be so far public, 
and I see in it new for my son !” fear | 
- The report accordingly went abroad of the approach- | fo 
ing marriage of the baron with Madame de Nercy| 
One person or ceemed to 
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to comply with the gentleman’s desire, which he did. 
Meantime one of the servants standing by desired the 
lady to give it him, and he would wear it ; she ted 


his request; he put it on, and ere night he was |S 


stab tein tee Thin vole 


A fourth instance is given in the work of Theo- 
us Insulanus in these terms. “ Roderick Macleod, 


Macleod, some time minister of Diurinish, in the sta- 
tion of an overseer, as he was going into the ery om 
house in the dusk of the evening, he met the said Mr 
John coming out, who came so close to him as to touch 
the declarant’s clothes, as he i ined ; but having 
entered the house, he saw the same Mr John sitting in 
a chair at his fire-side ; and, being astonished to 
him there, told what he had seen, of which the mini- 
ster did not seem to take much notice ; but thereafter, 
in three or four days, desired to know of him the cir- 
cumstances of what he had seen ; and the young man 
insisting that he saw him come out of the house the 
moment he entered, he said, the seene appears to be 
intended for a warning, but enjoined my informer to 
conceal it from his —. He died the same year, 
snag to this and other presages of his approach- 
end.” 
are fair specimens of the sort of stories which 
pass current with Mr Martin and many Celts, as pre- 
senting true instances of the exercise of a supernatural 
faculty. It will probably appear to the majority of 
readers that a much more reasonable explanation may 
be given of them. With regard to the seeing of the 
fleet of nine ships, the whole was undoubtedly an at- 
mospherical illusion. Various circumstances prove it. 
All the servants and children—every one, in short, 
who looked—beheld the scene ; it was the vision of 
no seer or seers, but of common-sighted persons. It 
is ible, indeed, that the ships were real ships after 
all; for, though the narrator says that the mooring 
was unsafe, it was probably just as safe at first 
as at the end of two years, when ships really came to 
the same spot. But, considering it to be an atmos- 
a phenomenon, is such a thing at all miraculous? 
Spectre of the Brocken, the famous apparition of 
soldiery on Souter Hill, the Fata Morgana of Sicily, 
the Flying-Dutchman legends, and many other re- 
corded phenomena, show it to be perfectly natural 
and possible. In an early paper on Atmospherical 
Illusions, the most of these phenomena were men- 
tioned in detail, but the facts of the Souter (or Soutra 
Fell case may be briefly re-stated. A gentleman an 
his servant, in the year 1744, beheld a troop of cavalry 
riding and performing various military evolutions on 
the side of the hill mentioned, in a spot so precipitous 
as to render it absolutely impossible for man or beast 
to maintain a footing. The servant had in the pre- 
vious year observed a single horseman hunting in 
nearly the same place, and then come to the con- 
clusion that the sight was illusory, it being impossible 
for a rider to cross a perpendicular precipice at s le 
The troop of cavalry, therefore, was at once set down 
as an atmospheric deception, and numbers of persons 
of the ‘district came to look on the extraordinary 
scene, which continued visible till nightfall. An ex- 
planation of the circumstance was afforded by the 
rebellion of the following year. Some party of rebels 
. were most probably exercising in secret, in a spot 
where the evening sun so caught their fi as to 
reflect them on the acclivity of Souter Hill. The 
legend of the _— of the Brocken in like manner 
arose from the of the ground being favourable to 
the reflection of a visiter’s figure against the evening 
sky. The figure appeared gigantic. A similar pheno- 
menon has been several times witnessed on Ben Nevis ; 
and, if our memory serves us, the Ettrick Shepherd 
has related, in the pages of this periodical, an instance 
in which the same thing once occurred to himself 
during his early career on his native hills. 

It will be obvious in what manner these cases apply 
to the present subject. Wherever, among the seventy 
or cighty cases of Theophilus-of-the-Islands, or those 
of Mr Martin, a real instance occurs of a scene con- 
oo human figures, ships, or any objects what- 
ever, having been presented to a spectator’s eye, the 
matter may be referred to atmospherical refraction or 
reflection. In the case of ships the matter is pecu- 
liarly clear, so many authentic instances being on 
record of vessels having been displayed to observers 
at a great distance through atmospherical refraction. 
One ship, when far below the horizon, has often been 
thus shown to another at sea. We may even wonder 
that such phenomena are not more common, seeing 
that M. Bottineau of Mauritius, whose discoveries in 
nautical eer excited much attention some 
that a meteoric a ce of one 

or another regularly attended the movements of 
every vessel at sea. He proved this in a remarkable 
manner, by foretelling, time after time, and with 
wonderful accuracy, the approach of ships to the Isle 
of France. What the atmospheric appearance 


he kept secret, in the hope of 


Both by land and sea, therefore, objects may fre- 
quently be made visible by atmospheric refraction, 
without any new or second-sight being concerned in the 
matter. Those cases where 

to 


way, any one who looks seriously 
will be in little doubt on the subject. In the first 
place, the comparatively few cases where fulfilment 
seemed to take place, are those we are told of ; the 
millions which failed remain unrecorded. Again, 
what sort of fulfilment does take place! If the fixed 
rules which the seers speak of were really obeyed, 
there might be some marvel, but the very opposite is 
the case. Ships came to Corminish at the end of two 

ears. If they had come at the end of three, four, 
five, or even ten, the fulfilment would, we — 
have been equally perfect, or at least esteemed so. 
With regard to the other two cases quoted, those of 
Maclean and the noble lord, it is unn to say 


d | more than that similar presentiments are very frequent 


among people of superstitious temperament, and come 
to nothing in ninety-nine cases in the a. 

As little regard to ies as to time is usually pre- 
served in the eee of the vaticinations. A 
silly man or woman says that something like a shroud 
appeared to their sight. Somebody dies within one 
day afterwards, or within half a year afterwards, 
either at the spot, or at a distance from it, and the 
vision is held to be fulfilled. This is really a fair 
account of the majority of the recorded cases. “ Chris- 
tian Macdonald relates, that while she lived with her 
aunt, she saw once at the door a gathering of people 
about a coffin. About a quarter of @ year thereafter 
her aunt sickened, of which she died, and then the 
declarant had the opportunity really to see the scene 
which had before = her into so much fright and 
confusion.” Had she herself, or any member of the 
family, sickened within the quarter of a year, or within 
any other time, the prophecy would have been equally 

rfect. A sight-seeing old woman having once seen 

fajor Donald Macleod, an officer in the Dutch ser- 
vice, and then recruiting in Scotland, told those who 
were with him that she “saw him shrouded up in his 
winding-sheet to the crown of his head, which, she 
said, was a sure sign of his approaching end. The 
major soon thereafter went south, and, waiting for a 
ship at Leith to transport himself and recruits to 
Holland, was seized with a fever, of which he died.” 
This was told by M‘Leod of Waterstein, a “pious 
man.” An old woman, seeing an officer rather sickly- 
looking, and learning (which she took care to do) that 
he was actively engaged in foreign wars, ventures to 

rognosticate his coming end. If he had died on the 
Pattle-field @ year or two later, the case would have 
been quite the same, and quoted as one of second- 
sight. This is just about as safe a mode of pro- 
phesying as may be. Tell a man that he is to die, 
mentioning no time, and you may be pretty sure of 
Ts correct in your vaticination. 

“The Lady Coll, happy in a pious education, in- 
formed me that she heard at different times, in a 
closet adjoining her bed-chamber, a great noise. Ina 
few days, a person died in that neighbourhood, and 
some articles for his sowe and cofin were taken out of 
that closet ; after which no more noise was heard 
therein. It is very frequently observed, that the 
articles employed for a sowe and coffin are so haunted, 
according to many attestations.” In the Lady Coll’s 
closet, seemingly, lay a quantity of wood or old lumber. 
The rats 4 a clatter amongst it. It was taken 
away, and the rats could clatter amongst it no more. 
This seems a very feasible explanation of the miracle ; 
and so, we believe, will our readers determine. 

It may be imagined that we are here selecting cases 
easier of explanation than others; but the truth is, 
that we are taking those very instances chiefly rested 
upon by the believers. “ Those I point out to you (as 
main authorities) are Bn s Theophilus Insulanus) 
Messrs Maclean and Mac ini 
Coll, Angus Campbell of Eansay, Norman Macleod of 
Waterstein, and Rory Macleod.” We have noticed 


Perhaps the reader may be disposed to think that 
we have remarked too seriously on this subject ; but 
the belief in second-sight is far from being yet extinct 
among a large section of our fellow-countrymen, and 
it is our object, in these papers, to sap and clear away 
the foundations of superstition among the less educated 
classes whom we address. We may therefore proceed 
by remarking, that, if second-sight were a real and 
existent faculty—an endowment of a supernatural 
order—we might anticipate some great end to be 
served by it. The reverse is the case, to a ridiculous 


extent, if a judgment may be formed from the 
usual reco cases. What pu could be served 
by visions being presented to horse that “ did 


break his rope, and ran up and down?’ Or by the 
exhibition of nine ships to Campbell of Eansay, and 
all his man-servants and maid-servants, his sons and 
his ters? Or by the rumble-tumbling in. Lady 
Coll’s ¢ ? In almost every instance, in short, the 
faculty seems to have had not a shadow of use or pur- 
pose. It is adverse to all rational ideas of the system 


— 
of the universe, to imagine that communications of 9 
supernatural can ever be made without some 
cause, not to say a great cause—or that freakish spirits 
are permitted to rove at will through the aérial world, 
and startle horses and cows with imaginary funerals 
and pictures of death-shrouds. Besides these ab- 
stract reasons for disbelief in this absurd supersti- 
tion, we are assured by an enlightened philosophy 
that every description of spectral illusion (not included 
in atmospheric phenomena) is a result of constitu- 
tional disorder, arising from those causes which have 
been already stated, and therefore, like every other 
disease, falls within the province of the physician. 


ANECDOTES OF IRISH LABOURERS. 


Ir appears that, both in Sweden and Norway, the 
poor are obliged sometimes to eat the inner bark of the 
fir-tree, mixed with bad bread. In the south of Eu- 
rope, the labourers also fare badly. Maize-bread, milk, 
and chestnuts, are their principal food. In Denmark, 
the labourers live upon rye-bread, bad milk, cheese, 
and coffee. What would an English labourer, whose 
family often consume from three to four shillings’ 
worth of the best wheaten bread per week, say to this? 

The English labourer is the best fed in Europe, 
because he has established his taste at a high stan- 
dard—he must have good solid food, and, particularly, 
good. wheaten bread. All depends on choosing and 
adhering to a certain standard of living. The Scot- 
tish labourer’s standard is comparatively low. He is 
contented with oatmeal porridge, and a sloppy kind of 
broth, which is little better than water and vegetable 
extract. Attaining this standard, he marries, and so 
perpetuates this low degree of taste. The Irishman 
chooses a much lower standard than either. He is 
satisfied with potatoes, and on the same principle 
brings other beings into the world who care for no- 
thing better. Money wages arrange themselves ac- 
cording to these respective standards—the English- 
man is paid at a rate which enables him to purchase 
bread, tea, and bacon ; the Scotchman gets enough to 
buy porridge and the aforesaid vegetable extract ; and 
the frishman receives a poor pittance barely sufficient 
to keep him in potatoes. Some persons imagine that 
the Englishman receives high wages because he lives 
in a rich country ; but this is a complete delusion. If 
the Englishman were to marry when he could get pota- 
toes only, the ee of labourers would soon be as low 
as they are in Ireland, for there would sgon be as great 
redundancy of population, and, in the competition for 
employment, wages would necessarily fall. The rate 
of wages has no reference to the richness or poorness 
of a country, but exclusively depends on the supply of 
labourers and the demand for them. 

We shall now see in what an uphappy condition 
the Irishman places himself by adopting a low stan- 
dard of living. The weekly wages paid in Ireland to 
field labourers are only sufficient in ordinary seasons. 
There are times when potatoes rise to a ve a 
price ; and as wages are not regulated by donnie; t' 
misery sustained by a failure of potato crops is ex- 
treme. ‘This was the case in the south-eastern coun- 
ties of Ireland during the last summer. ‘The following 
statement of facts will show how the matter usually 
operates. 

Philip Brown (or, as he is more generally termed, 
Phil) may have seen fifty summers, and many of them 
very “hard ones ;” but he is yet perfectly well able 
to handle a crow-bar or sledge. When a young man, 
Phil was good looking, good tempered, an 
natured, and, consequently, a great favourite with the 
girls, and of course married before his beard was well 
grown ; he made choice of one of the plainest of her 
sex, and as poor and improvident as himself, but 
fortunately gifted with the same cheerfulness of dis- 
position. 

Having at once made up his mind to marry, and 
— the act forthwith, he looked out for a 

use and potato garden, and considered himself for- 
tunate in obtaining an acre in the very worst angle 
of a very bad farm, remote from a market town, at 
double rent paid by the former occupant—which 
by the way was a rack one—with the condition annexed 

building, at his own cost, a cabin, and working for 
this farmer at sixpence per day, and diet. 
e do !—and got ion accordingly, maki 
himself comfortable with the reflection” that the 
tatoes and oats—Phil’s intended crops—would keep 
is wife and children (who were to follow as a matter 
of course), while his labour would pay the rent. 

Phil’s condition, for many years, was any thing but 
enviable under such financial circumstances. The 
farmer was one = the 
imaginal! ways in getting in his crops, an 
therefore keeping Phil so lon ye the poor fellow’s 
own “season,” that he was behind hand in setting his 
half acre of potatoes and sowing his patch of oats, 
and, consequently, had always particularly bad crops ; 
yet he continued to be one of the most cheerful an 
industrious men in the parish. If lively work was to 
be done, you need only have praised Phil, and he 
would grasp his spade with redoubled energy, and 
drive it into the earth to the very step. 


of 


esteeming this as a mere fancy, replied, ‘This coat is 
honestly come by, and I see no reason why I may not a 
wear it. The gentleman still entreated, and earnestly 
craved that it might be put off; upon which debate, 
pew's not being far off, came in, and, 
being informed of the whole affair, entreated her lord 
of any party or parties, may be naturally accounted 
for on the principles laid down in our papers on 
pectral Illusions. These it is needless to recapitu- 
| late. As to the fulfilment of prophecies made in this 
n rom & very ingenious and understanding | 
gentleman, who was grandchild to the said noble . 
a plain, good-natured young man, informed me, that, | | 
ion he served the deceased Reverend Mr John | 
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wife complained ; but if any change was perceptible, 
it was, if possible, a more strict attention to his work, 
with a lengthening of the chin from the emaciation 
of his face. 

Matters in May last were very bad indeed. Phil 
was sorely puzzled to make the “livin stritch ;” at 
last the best scheme he could devise was to put the 
children to bed very early, without their suppers; 
“that they might sleep off the hunger.” This most 

-rending course of systematic privation was fol- 
lowed for some time by the entire family; but 
then came the difficulty to procure the breakfast and 
dinner. Potatoes were then a halfpenny a pound. 
To add to his distress, his eldest daughter, who had 
obtained a “ sarvice” in a farmer’s house, had some 
short time previously become unable to work, and was 
obliged to return home, a dead weight on the famil 
establishment, which now consisted of nine indivi- 


duals, requiring nearly three times the —— of 


potatoes which the father’s earnings could possibly 


supply. 
e was ashamed to , reluctant to ask relief, 
from a mistaken sense of pride, and too honest to 
steal, even when in the greatest extremity. One 
morning he left his house, telling Kitty “to try and 
keep a bit to the childher any how, and not to heed 
him,” and off he trudged to his work, enjoying, or 
amoung to enjoy, the passing joke as usual with his 
fellow-workmen, who could perceive nothing unusual 
in his deportment ; there was the same cheerfulness, 
the same placidity of countenance, except, if possible, 
a ter elongation of jaw. 

he work went on, the day advanced, and Phil had 


fasted from the preceding noon. He had occasion to 


go with a message to an adjoining house, and in tryin 
to cross a fence, fell exhausted from inanition an 
hard labour. Fortunately for him, a 


any account,” and might have remained in ignorance 
of the poor fellow’s condition, if Kitty—who had bor- 
rowed a few potatoes, and was coming to her husband 
with a scanty preemie not explained that hun- 
ger was the sole cause of his exhaustion. 

Phil’s case was not a solitary one in that district ; 
and until funds were raised with some liberality amon 
the gentry and farmers, the distress, though parti 
where it did exist, was terrible, and yet endured with 
the elasticity of temperament which constitutes so 
distinguishing a feature in the character of the Irish. 

Another instance of silent and uncomplaining suffer- 
ing may be given. A party of men were engaged at 
work in a limestone quarry, and were generally in a 
state of urgent want, earning a bare sufficiency to 
keep soul and body together ; some of them frequently 
worked without eating any breakfast whatever. One 
of the most hard-working and industrious men in 
the set was extremely poor, his family numerous 
and helpless, and his distresses pressing. On one 
occasion his employer, while superintending the sale 
of some limestone at the dinner hour, observed this 
man to walk off, and, in passing by, to make a cheerful 
observation to his companions, who n to dine. 
He did not return until the dinner hour passed. 

On that evening the men were paid their wages, and 
it then appeared that this poor fellow had eaten no- 
thing that day, and was too proud to acknowledge his 
necessities. e of the workmen, who had usually 
toiled with him in taskwork, on finding out the me- 
lancholy fact, with a tear in his eye, went to his bag, 
drew out a piece of bread, and of his old com- 

ion not to be offended at his offer, but to take it. 
is was genuine feeling—the pride of the one, and 
warm-heartedness of the other. 

But a singular fact remains to be told. A day or 
two after this, there happened to be a horse-race 
within a few miles, and to this these workmen, one 
and all—including the man whose starving state I 
have particularised—set off. Their employer remon- 
strated with them the next day on their loss of hire, 
consequent upon this frolic, at a time when they so 
much wanted every penny they could earn, and under 
circumstances in which men rarely seek amusement ; 
but the only reply he could obtain was, “Plase yer 
honour, sure, we only wint to divart the hunger.” 

Though we may smile at this novel mode of satisfy- 
ing the crayings of appetite, we must admire t 
patient endurance which these sufferers manifested, 
contrasting so strongly with the conduct of the thou- 
sands of workmen elsewhere, who, though not ex 
riencing a tenth of the pressure under which Phili 
Brown and many of his countrymen struggled wii 
fortitude — nay, in cireumstances which an Irish 


labourer would consider 
obtained bread, 


perty ; or, at best, submitted with a sullen 
A 
mity of half its bitterness. 


ment in many respects ; elemen 
runners of a greater degree of intelligence, are every 
where comi 
temperance 1s y promoting a taste for ration: 
comforts; and the poor law, just set on foot, will 
prevent the lowering of the standard of living below 
an endurable point, if not tend to elevate it to that 
which prevails in England. From all these circum- 
stances, and supposing perfect tranquillity to be main- 
tained, the condition of Irish labourers twenty years 
hence will bear no resemblance to what it is at pre- 
sent, but be prodigiously improved. 


and committed outrages upon 
fortitude, 
of that light-heartedness which relieves cala- 


Ireland is now fortunately in the course of improve- 
schools, the fore- 


into operation ; an abandonment of in- 


ntleman saw 
the fall; but on asking Phil if any thing serious was 
the matter with him, was answered “Oh, nothing of 


phorus,” &c. 3 vols, London: Virtue. 1840. 


THE CITY OF THE MAGYAR* 
Tue “ City of the Magyar” is Pesth, in Hungary, so 
called with reference to the warlike and interesting 

ople (Magyars) who compose the bulk of the inha- 
itants of that country. Miss Pardoe, after visiting 
the City of the Sultan, and describing it in a pleasant 
and popular volume, made a tour in Hungary, and 
the work, whose full title is quoted below, is the re- 
sult. She is one of those dexterous artists of modern 
times, who, with tolerable materials, are sure to make 
a readable book—thus attaining one of the first ends 
of all literary exertion. Nor does she alone give a 
good and lively description of remarkables seen, but 
she can k with tolerable skill and acumen on the 
more difficult subjects of political and social organisa- 
tion, though these, we may remark, are judiciously 
treated only at such length, and in so scattered a 
manner, as not to be felt tiresome. Hungary is per- 
haps as interesting a country to the British public 
as any distant country with which we have no direct 
political relations can well be, for its people are a fine 
race, who, from mere natural energy apparently, keep 
up a free spirit under a government at once foreign, 

werful, and despotic. Miss Pardoe’s sketches of the 
iet (the Parliament of Hungary) are amongst the 
most interesting parts of her book. 

Amidst the various things touched upon—the cities, 
the hamlets, the country, the mines, prisons, univer- 
sities, monasteries—it is difficult to decide upon the 
choice of a few extracts which may give any general 
notion of the character of this work. After some 
consideration, we have resolved for the mean time to 


content ourselves with abridging the account given of 


the awful catastrophe consequent upon the breaking 
of the frost in 1838. 

“The city of Pesth is built along the left bank of the 
Danube, from which its riverward line is only separated 
by a quay of a few toises in width, and in many places 
the houses advance even yet nearer to the lip of the 
stream. The soil pean A | by the town, and the whole 


stretch of country for miles about it, is one waste of 


light deep sand; while the houses are (or perhaps, I 
should rather say, were) nearly all built over Selinns, 
magazines, stables, and drains. 

At the beginning of January 1838, the Danube had 
already attained an unusual and somewhat alarming 
height, and the water flooded all the drains and sub- 
terraneans in its immediate neighbourhood, whence 
it was obliged to be drawn off; after which the dé- 
bouchures of all these underground inlets were carefully 
closed. 

I mention this circumstance, because it became ulti- 
mately evident that the stoppage of these subterra- 
neans was one main agent in the destruction of pro- 
perty which afterwards ensued, and as it, moreover, 

roves that when the Danube received its first coat of 
rost it was poeres: j high ; while at the same time at 
Soroksdr, a couple of leagues below the city, a branch 
of the river having become choked with ice, caused the 
overflow to which I have alluded. 

The Danube was entirely frozen over and firmly 
closed between the 5th and 6th of January; and a 
continuance of snow and extreme cold so severely 
operated upon it, that the ice gradually increased to 
upwards of three feet in thickness. During the 8th 
and 9th of March the stupendous mass to yield, 
but after flooding the lower part of Buda, it again 
settled. It was considered, however, to wear so me- 
nacing an appearance, that a dyke six feet high was 
flung up the whole length of the city between the 
houses and the river ; when the authorities and inha- 
bitants of Pesth, satisfied with this precaution, and 
the \: of the drains where they communicated 
with the ube, and remembering that during the 
inundation of 1775, the water had never risen to the 
height of their newly-erected barrier, abandoned them- 
selves to the hope and belief that before the river had 
attained the level of the dyke, the ice would break 
up, and be carried away by the strength of the cur- 
rent. 

Some few individuals there were, nevertheless, who 
looked upon the frost-chained giant with more anxious 
forebodings, and who asked themselves what, if this 
comfortable occurrence did not take place, was likely 
to be the fate of the devoted city? The answer of 


* The City of the Magyar, or H 
1839-40. 


ungary and its Institutions in 
By Miss Pardoe, author of ‘‘ Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal,” ‘* the City of the Sultan,” ‘‘ the Beauties of the Bos- 


forci consequently a few, a , venti to pre- 
; cautions pon Aad the posstbility of disaster. It is al- 
inost needless to explain that among these wise indi- 
viduals was Count Stephen ae who supplied 
the hel-esprits of Pesth for a time wi 
and sarcasm, by the apparition of a roomy 
within the porte cochére of 
those who scoffed i 
come suitors for the loan of that same laughter-inspir- 
ing boat! The jests had not time to become stale u 
the lips of those who uttered them, ere they were 
fully forgotten. 


food for mirth 


barge just 
his residence. Little did 
ine how soon they would be- 


Late in the afternoon of the 13th the river appeared 


to become more threatening in its appearance, and it 


was considered necessary to use every precaution which 
might prevent its flooding the quays. Im 
orders were given to this effect, and the scene was de- 
scribed to me by an eye-witness as fearfully dramatic. 
In every direction were to be seen labourers toi 
to fortify the dyke, and adding such other means 
defence as the impulse of the moment suggested ; but. 
still no serious apprehensions were entertained, for it 
was believed that this was the last effort of the mighty 
river to free itself from its frozen load, and that, the 
feat accomplished, all peril would be past. And 
thus men moved about chatting, and speculating, and 
even jesting ; excited into false, but nevertheless loud, 
spirits ; giving advice when it was neither sought nor 
followed, and seeming rather to be ‘actors in a wild 
dream than a peril-teeming reality. ‘The greetings of 
acquaintance were heard among the crowd ; the ribald 
jests of the thoughtless, and now and then even the 
ughter of women, who tried to trifle away their fears 
when they were chidden for them: but at eight in the 
evening the heavy peal of the alarm-bell boomed out, 
and doubt, and hope, and jest were at an end. 

When its iron tongue first broke upon the air, the 
scene along the river bank was most extraordinary. 
Workmen and soldiers, lighted by torch-bearers, were 
still actively employed in strengthening the defences 
of the dyke ; crowds of people from all quarters of the 
city thronged the quay, and impeded the passage of 
the waggons which were moving to and fro laden with 
sand, to fill the breaches ; strong men were carryi' 
timber to different points to increase the resistance 
the temporary breakwater ; and it is calculated that 
not less than sixty thousand persons must have been 
collected on the shore ; when about ten o’clock the 
swollen river suddenly made a new and mightier effort 
than any which had preceded it, and burst the dyke 
in several places; and the wild waters, laden with 
jagged ice, rushed onward with resistless violen 
driving before them the cowering crowd, who fled 
appalled and breathless before the swift pursuit of 

is strange and terrific enemy. 

Down fell the night, as if to vate the terrors 
of the hour ; and men hurried on they knew not whi- 
ther, pursued by a danger against which the bravest 
could not contend. ‘There was no laughter now upon 
the air! ‘The shrieks of women, and the groans of 
men ; mothers screaming for their children, and chil- 
dren wailing for their mothers : the quick sharp sound 
of flying footsteps upon the frozen earth ; and over 
all the rushing, dashing, headlong voice of the eman- 
cipated waters, made up the frightful diapason. 

By an hour past midnight, several quarters of the 
city were flooded to the height of twenty-seven feet, 
pon | in several streets large boats might be seen mov- 
ing from house to house ; while at each extremity of 
the suburbs the ice-laden river poured like a torrent 
upon the town ; and in those suburbs themselves the 

r inhabitants had berely time to a with life,. 
Loving their little possessions to the fury of the treach- 
erous element to which they had so long fearlessly 
trusted. 

On the morning of the 14th, whole st under- 
mined by the body of pent-up water which filled the 
subterraneans beneath them, fell with successive and 
deafening crashes, burying alike men aad animals amid: 
their ruins ; and perhaps this was the most awful mo- 
ment to as tor, of all that fatal time. 

I remember being told by the Archduchess Pala- 
tine, when she was one day conversing with me on 
the subject of this frightful inundation, that as she 
stood at one of the windows of the Palace of Buda, 
and looked down upon the suffering city, seeing whole 
ranges of buildings sink and disappear in the watery 
waste about them, she felt her brain reel and her heart 
sicken, as a vague feeling grew upon her that the whole 
town would be ere long swept away ! . 
From the 14th to the 15th, the water continued 
sullehly and steadily to increase, spreading wider and 
wider, sapping and overthrowing dwellings, and drown- 
ing their c-stricken inhabitants. But the day of 
horror—the acmé of misery—was the 15th itself. Pesth 
will mec Gage number in her annals so dark a 
day again—she might perhaps not be enabled to sur- 
vive such another ;—the mad river, as that day dawned, . 
rioted in ruin ; and many looked upwards to the clear 
cold sky, and whether the Almighty pro- 
mise was forgotten ! 
Thousands of men, women, and children, home- 
less, houseless, hopeless beings, clinging to life when 
they had lost nearly all that made life a blessing— 
parents, and children, and sisters, and lovers—the 
young, helpless in their first weakness, and the old, 
bling in their last—the strong man, whose weapon 


was stricken from his hand by a Power against which 


the strongest contends in vain—the philosopher, who 


Years passed over the head of the hard working 
his children multiplied, while his means 
As usual, he was late last year in setting his pota- : 
toes, which having been in low, ill-drained ground, 
like the crops'of many of his neighbours similarly cir- 
cumstanced, “ went with the wet ;” and this calamity 
obliged him to purchase food, as long as he could 
obtain any for money or credit. 
For some time he found no great difficulty in 
« filling the pot ;” but when potatoes became scarce in 
his neighbourhood, Phil’s case became alarming, and 
Hd worse and worse. At last necessity compelled 
itty to “take the bag,” and ee among the : 
farmers, day after day, for a han of potatoes, for 
* God’s sake,” until she wore the soles off her shoes, 
and then went barefoot. Still neither Phil nor his | 
d ‘ 
SC“ 
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imall. his abstraction had found no rative for so 
hideous.a death as this—the mother, whose hope had 
withered as her babe died upon her bosom, and who 
dung to life rather from instinct than from volition— 
the fond, the beautiful, the delicately nurtured—all 
were huddled together during that fearful day upon 
the narrow spaces scattered over the town and suburbs 
which the waters had not yet reached. And as it wore 

» every half hour added to the devastation around 

; houses and buildings which had survived the 
first shock, seemed to have been preserved only to add 
to the horrors of that day ; many of them fell and 

rished from roof to base ; others became rent by the 

dashing of the waters, and through the 
apertures the wasting tide poured in, and ruined 
it touched ; while to 
quarters of the city the whi n 

ured to the from their threatened 
broke loose, and went driving onward through 
the streets on the crest of the foaming waters. 

Many individuals declared that they felt the shock 
of an earthquake on the night of the 13th, an asser- 
tion which added to the terror of the people ; but this 
fact has never been verified, and it is probable that 
the impression was originated by explosions of the 
fixed air which was pent up in the subterraneans, 
and which, as the impetuosity of the water broke in, 
rushed out at the other extremity of the drains with 
asound like thunder. It may be imagined what an 
immense hydraulic pressure must have been exerted 
on these underground channels, when it is stated that 
in a thousand in the middle of the streets, 


Market-place. In vain did men murmur to each 
other that the building had been defective in its con- 
struction, and unsound in its foundations ; their misery 
was deeper than the cheat which they sought to put 
upon themselves ; and from that moment those who 
yet enjoyed the of a tem- 
porary asylum with suspicion, a ‘ear grew 
among the multitude that the whole city was crum- 
bling about them. 

Horror accumulated upon horror: the young and 
the fragile, unaccustomed to exposure, in drenched 
and clinging garments, to the bleak wind of that chilly 
season, to droop and sicken. . Even amid the 
terrors which surrounded them, fathers of families, 
whe sat silently among their quailing children, remem- 
bered that ey had suddenly become beggars; and 
they glanced from their wretched offspring to the 
leaping and foaming waters about them, and listened 
to the crash of the falling houses which burst at in- 
tervals upon their ear, till they began to smile v 
and ly, and to muse the wi auieenet mak 
ness. 

One miserable man—a merchant in prosperous cir- 
cumstances—was seen early in the morning of that 
memorable day, standing with folded arms and gloomy 
brow, gazing upon the wreck of what had so lately 
been his happy and comfortable home. The roof had 
fallen in, for the foundation had failed, and one of the 
side having given way beneath the pressure, a 
section of the house was laid bare, and the waters were 
rioting and brawling over his ruined property. The 
hour of noon arrived, and still there stood the sufferer, 
stern, and silent, and motionless: twilight fell, but he 
stirred not from his watch; nor was it until the in- 


darkness hid from his view the spectacle of 
his worldly overthrow, that he started from his seem- 


ing reverie, and laughed, and shouted, and clapped his 
hands in wild and savage glee! Nero jested upon the 
flames which were consuming because they 
worked out his revenge—the maniac merchant gam- 

and mowed, and mocked the lashing waters 
that beggared him—nor knew amid his frenzy 
that he was making merry over the ruins of his own 


reason | 

The 15th of March was, however, sufficiently ter- 
rible to the most sane and collected; and it is ques- 
tionable whether the poor victims of temporary hal- 
Iucination, shocking as it was to contemplate their 
wretchedness, did not eseape much real suffering. All 
was misery, desolation, and despair, and the firmest 
nerves must have quailed beneath the sights and sounds 
which every where assailed them. 

It having been found necessary to extricate all who 
had lingered in the suburbs from their frail and fail- 
ing houses, a number of boats were busily plying in 
every direction, and as there was no time to waste on 
forms or convenience, the terrified people were rapidly 
put on board and carried off to places of comparative 
any By eleven o'clock at night, throughout the 
whole city there was not a foot of dry ground, save in 
the New-Market-Platz, the Jose h-Dlatz, the rancis- 
ean- of the Latherun the 
County-Hall, and the Invalid Hospital, and these 
were crowded both by men and horses, while many 
families of the hi rank were huddled together in 
the rude wooden booths erected in the Market-place, 


sat i ir carriages for days and ni ares 
like the rest ofthe population Yo the cold 
p- 
While yet the fury of the element was at its greatest 
acd all was ant, and anguish, and desolation 


5th, | and is now one of the most attractive places of resi- 


citizens ; despite the danger of the mission, the 
high-hearted youth accepted it. without hesitation. 

or was it a light duty which. this noble scion of 
the House of Hapsburg received as a boon at the hands 
of his ay father ; for the river was pouring down 
angrily, m with masses of ice driven onward by the 
current, and threatening ruin to the unwary bark with 
which they might chance to come in contact. There 
were no attentive menials awaiting his disembarkation 
on the opposite shore, with ready services and obse- 
quious words. He went to meet misery, famine, and 
madness ; but as he steod erect in the boat, he cast 
not one look behind to the safe asylum which he had 
left—he waved his arm encouragingly towards the 
sinking city—he urged on his panting and trembling 
boatmen—and after a weary and perilous passage, his 
little bark to thread the streets of Pesth. 

No sooner his appearance brought comfort to 
the sufferers—for there must have been comfort in 
the conviction that abandonment was not su ded 
to misery—than he vigorously applied himself to the 
task of mitigating the wretchedness by which he was 
surrounded. With his own hands, he distributed the 
bread with which his boat was laden ; he had a kind 
anda hopeful word for all; and it is certain that the 
exertions and sympathy of the Palatinate family on 
the occasion of this dreadful calamity, will be as dur- 
ably impressed upon the hearts of the inhabitants of 
Pesth, as though they had been graven upon marble.” 

Pesth has ‘since been partly rebuilt in a style of 
great beauty, and on a plan more secure than 


dence in Europe. 


COLONISATION OF NEW ZEALAND— 
FURTHER PROCEEDINGS. 

In our number for September 12th of this year, we 
ve an account of the proceedings in and respecting 
ew Zealand, down to the 7th of March last. We 

now pro to continue the narrative, as far as sub- 

uent intelligence will 

the 7th of March, eight vessels 
the New Zealand Company had reached the hese 
bour calléd Port Nicholson, in Cook’s Straits. The 
first, the Tory, had arrived in August, with Colonel 

Wakefield, the company’s chief agent, who employed 

himeelf during the four last months of 1839 in purchas- 

ing land from the natives. He acquired the southern 
portion of the northern island, and the mag da 

tion of the southern island, or all the New d 

territory between the 38th and 43d parallels of lati- 

tude. "The second = Cuba, the 
surveyin rty ; it a long vo , an ar- 
a few before the other six 
vessels which contained emigrants. The lateness of 
the arrival of the Cuba has been a misfortune to the 
colony. This vessel should have preceeded all emi- 
grant ships by several months, in order to have had 
the land ready for occupation. For want of this pre- 
paration, the first year’s procedure of many of the 
colonists must be provisional, or a life of squatting. 
It was also stated in our first report that the Bri 
tish government, while refusing to countenance the 
proceedings of the New Zealand Company, had dis- 
patched an officer, Captain Hobson, to represent it 

m that part of the world; and that Hobson, arriving 

on the 30th January at the Bay of Islands, immedi- 

ately proclaimed that a commission would be inted 
to inquire into the validity of all previous purc of 
land, and that all future purchases would be null and 
void. It was stated that the captain thereafter made 
some inquiries with reference to the best site for the 

ment capital of New Zealand, but had been 

interrupted in these and all other proceedings by a 


The la ‘lligenee the colonisation of 
ter intelli represents isati 
this fine country as proceeding briskly. Those who 
have not happened to pay attention to the newspaper 
notices of it, and have been out of the way of hearing 
the colony spoken of, will be surprised to learn, that 
already, though but eighteen months have elapsed 
since the commencement of proceedings, the number 
of persons sent out to it amounted, on the 20th Oc- 
tober, to 2274. Eight vessels, it has been said, arrived 
before 7th March last. Several others arrived soon 
after. Six have been dispatched during this summer 
and autumn. Eighteen vessels in all were sent out by 
ee in the first ei 
months. Port Nicholson, whi £, on last New Year’s 
day, was the solitude it had been in the days of Cook, 
in May contained a tion of 2115 (including 
ibi 
eantile nation practises at and must earry 
Besides the emigration from the 
mother country, there is an extensive igration 
from the Australian colonies. With this 2 — 
to other means, the population must swell v \ 
all, perh bein fully five 
thousan repeans in New Zealan 
same districts. 
Port Nicholson is a bay of seven miles or upwards 
in extent every way, opening from Cook’s Strait into 
the southern extremity of the north island. Into the 
head of this bay runs the Hutt river, through a valley 


-several miles in breadth, and where the i 

of such luxuriance that it has not = palemean 

miles. On each side of the 
re is a i le piece of level land, either 

of which would sul for the sito of town 


its appears to ha 
the river, and most of the 


approval of the majority of the colonists, determined 
to shift the site of the first he’ 


basin of Port Nicholson, and has the advantage of 
deep water close up to the shore. The place is sheltered 
from all winds, and has a safe anchorage for ships of 
every size. There is at this place a level space of 500 
or 600 acres, with gentle eminences on which resi- 
dences may be erected ; and a road along the beach 
may be made with little difficulty to the mouth of the 
river, which is five miles distant. No large stream of 
water flows h the ground, but the wells are 
supplied at a s depth from the surface. The 
change to this site was made early in April, in conse- 
quence of the almost universal wish of the emigrants, 
and it gave general satisfaction. In May last, the 
directors in London determined to name the first 
town Wellington, but recent letters mention that Cap- 
tain Hobson had previously named it Durham, in 
governor mpany. e probabilit; 
seems, therefore, that Durham be the 

Owing to the indecision as to the site of the first 
town, and the want of a survey for the assignment of 
particular settlements, the first proceedings of the 
emigrants were of a desul nature, but conducted 
with the greatest possible cheerfulness. So early as 
Feb 12, Colonel Wakefield describes the banks 
of the Hutt as already quite changed by the efforts of 
the individuals who had landed in the Oriental only a 
fortnight before. “ Rows of native houses, single 
settlements, tents, and rick-covers, already afford 
shelter to the whole of the passengers. ‘he Roxburgh 
emigrants [meaning the passengers by the Duke of 
Roxburgh, who had arrived only six days before] 
have also united themselves in forming an adjoining 
settlement on the river. Farthest north are the 
Seotch party, rather separated from their friends, and 

eing with satisfied looks the rich land, into which 
they are eager to thrust their spades.” In a dispatch 
of the 22d March, he says, “A town has actually 
sprung up in temporary locations along the beach, 
where stores and residences will soon afford great ac- 
commodation to shipping and immigrants.” Amongst 
the capitalists who went by the Oriental, were a son 
of Lord Petre, a son of Sir George Sinclair of Thurso 
Castle, a brother of Sir William Molesworth, and several 
other young men of family. It is a pleasant trait of 
the new colony to hear of the activity of these young 
men, whose compeers at home in too many instances 
misspend their time and misuse their best faculties. 
Mr E. J. Wakefield, in a diary-like communication to 
his father, says, under date February 23, “ I went up 
the river as far as the s 's lines extend, and saw 
Molesworth, Petre, Hopper, Sinclair, and an old 
school-fellow at Bruce-Castle, Mantell. They are all 
working away in excellent spirits, at houses made of 
flax, bark, and rushes, chiefly by native architects, and 
at small clearings for potato lens, &e. All this is 
being done on what will be the public quay or boule- 
vard, extending 150 feet back from the west bank of 
the Hutt.” Another trait of the cheerful spirit of the 
settlers—* Feb. 28. Heavy rain all day. e canny 
Scots in the Bengal Merchant are a capital set, landing 
every day and gee he at clearings and houses 
during the rain, while no other complaint escapes 
them except the remark, in a -humoured tone of 
voice, that the weather’s ‘ rayther saft !’” 

The settlement had only been a few weeks at Port 
Nicholson, when vessels began to arrive from Sydney 
with sheep, cattle, provisions, and miscellaneous goods, 
which were offered to the settlers, not always at the 
most reasonable prices, and therefore were not very 

bought. With regard to provisions, the settlers 

do not seem likely to be much at a loss, for, though 
the delay of the a prevents a hearty or general 
application to husbandry operations, the land is so 
easily tilled and so productive, that considerable stores 
will certainly be raised in the course of even the first 
few months. We find it mentioned in a letter by the 
ysician, Dr Dorset, that when Colonel Wakefield 

it; the land at Port Nicholson, in the latter part 

of 1839, the man whom he left in possession planted 
some English seed, the consequence of which was, that 
when the place began to be settled in the ensuing 
February, there was a large and well-stocked garden, 
from which all the principal families were supplied 
‘with exeellent . “We are,” says this gen- 
tleman (March 29), “ extremely well off for provisions, 
and fish in ce ; among which are craw-fish, 
oysters, and fresh-water eels. We have also some 
mountain trout, of the existence of which, till within 


these few days, we had not the least knowledge ; but 
the surveyors, in clearing the valley a few days ago, 
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throughout the city—while thousands of wretched 
| beings were still without food or shelter—the Arch- 
duke Palatine sent his eldest son, the young Prince 
Stephen, to speak peace and comfort to the miserable 
ground at the mouth, or rather mouths, of the river 
(for it forms a delta), was at first considered by the 
surveyor-general as the proper place for the princi 
city. The landing of emi 
place near the mouth of 
colonists first took up their abode on the low ground 
adjoining. This part, however, was found to be ex- 
posed to inundations ; the mouth of the river required 
deepening ; and the anchorage was sed to the 
south winds. Colonel Wakefield, therefore, with the 
| Thorndon ; it adjoins to Lambton Harbour, an inner 
| 
| 
| 
| 
courts, and gardens, the water forced its way in small 
jets from the earth ; and to that pressure may be at- 
: tributed in a great degree the ruin of the city. 
Toattempt a description of the horrors of the ] 
would be a vain as well as an ungraceful task ; but no- 
thing tended so utterly to bring them to a climax as | ——_—____L__PEESSSS 
the fall of the extensive Derra Palace in the New 
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= 
discovered a stream, which, to their delight, was | the Jand is reserved for their use as free property. | well. Common labourers are getting 30s. a-week ; 
made a hearty meal, to Zs. por Say; and, from the 
besides ya ion of | estimated, a few weeks after the first settlement, as demand for labour, wages much ‘higher. 
ulators 


for provisions ; and we 


8d. and ls.a-pound. Pigs 


finest quality, which we observe quoted at 12s. per 
hundred -weight. 
are two crops per annum in New Zealand. February 
is there analogous to our August. Nevertheless, the 
wee sown there by the settlers are described 
a fortnight after as getting on amazingly fast, 
a likely to afford an abundant winter, 
which would commence in May, bbages of all 
sorts, cauliflowers, brocoli, peas, mustard, cress, and 
pumpkins, are enumerated as amongst the vegetables 
sown. The soil at Port Nicholson gives high satis- 
faction to all : scientific agriculturists declare it to be 
superior to West Hoo, one of the most fertile spots in 
Kent. The os is also described as 
equable, even when winter was approaching. 

Our government, it is well = was at first 
doubtful of its right of sovereignty over New Zealand, 
and would give no sanction to any measures for — 
serving order amongst the company’s settlers. 
company acted under this inconvenience with remark- 
able patience and submission. The settlers themselves 
hit upon an expedient of an ingenious nature for sup- 
plying the want. Assuming that the sovereignty lay 
in the native chiefs (though in fact these men had no 
practical sovereignty), they determined to accept a 
constitution from them, ond to act under it A deed 
was accordingly drawn out, signed by Warreporee 
and Eponee, chiefs of the Port Nicholson district, and 
a council was appointed to exercise the legislative and 
executive powers thus conferred. This provisional 
constitution was proclaimed with due formalities, and 
an address the subject was published, April 18, 
in the New Zealand Gazette, a sheet pri in a small 
tent hastily erected on the beach, and destined to be 
the Moniteur of the colony. It was now clear that 
the colonists were in the fair way of setting up an 
independent republic, and Captain Hobson took the 
resolution of proclaiming the sovereignty of Great 
Britain over the whole of the islands. This at once 
altered the face of affairs, and replaced the colony 
under British protection. The proclamation has been 
sanctioned at home by its being inserted in the London 
Gazette, and at the end of October it was announced 
that the Colonial Office had come to a good under- 
standing with the company. We are now, then, to 
regard all difficulties on this score at an end. New 
Zealand, including the settlement at Port Nicholson, 
will be henceforth ranked as a separate colony, and will 
probably ere long have a governor appointed to it, who 
will be wholly independent of New h Wales. 

Amongst the population at Port Nicholson, up to 
April last, were about 500 natives. Most accounts 
speak favourably of these individuals, and agree 
cate that they will be useful as labourers. had 


his appetite is of the largest. 
six feet high, and a restless fighting 
an orator, and a sensible fellow.” 


‘appear 
lent ; but it must be readily seen that a barbarian 
cannot all at once be broken into habits of diligent 
application. This must be a matter of time, 
perhaps the existing _——— will never 
serviceable. It is by taking the young i 
ee race will 

A 


ter) says, April 7—“ e are very much pleased with 
the natives, hho seem to be intelligent and obliging, 
interest 


corn and pumpkins, of 


“settlers, may here be a 
a letter to hi 


worth 35,000. This ap like acting upon high 
——- iple, and forms a ing contrast with the con- 
uct of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, who have possessed themselves of a great deal 
of land in the most unscrupulous way, and, now that 
their arts are exposed and stopped, do all they can to 
incense the natives ~o- the company’s set It 
may here be observed, that the company has also acted 
with great liberality with res to the religious 
interests of the colony. Toa the Church 
Society of New Zealand, they a free grant of 
2000 acres, and to devote L.1500 to the carrying out 
of labourers to cultivate it, provided the society would 
become purchasers in the ordinary way for other 2000 
acres. ‘Lhis offer has been —— and arrangements 
are ey in progress for erecting a bishopric 
in- New Zealand. The company also give a free pas- 
sage to any clergyman of whatever denomination, who 
can make it appear that there isa desir- 
A few miscellanoous excerpts from the letters of 
.* Dr Dorset, in a 
, after mentioning 

is arrival at Port Nicholson, on the 2lst February, 
says, “I cannot describe my sensations when I saw 
lying there five large a and another, the Bengal 
erchant, coming into the harbour astern of us, and 
several small vessels from Sydney and the coast of 


New Zealand at anchor also ; and the beach covered 
with tents and houses, and of strewed 
every where. * * I was ularly struck with 
the cheerfulness pourtra: in all emigrants’ 


countenances, and the universal content and satisfac- 
tion that reigned among them with regard to the soil, 
climate, ott ce of the country; also the 
usefulness of the natives, with whom the emigrants 
are onthe best terms. * * Several merchants from 
Sydney have opened - 4 storehouses here, and things 
are very moderate.” He describes himself as having 
laboured in England under permanent weakness of 
the chest, but as being quite restored by the New 
Zealand climate. “1 am,” he adds, “in full swing as 
surgeon of the colony, with lots to do—not in the wa 
of sickness, but in bringing young ones into the world. 
E. J. Wakefield, a nephew of the Company’s agent, 
says, “In hilly situations, the vine might be grown to 
= advantage : at Hokianga, in the north island, I 
ve seen 360 odd species of vines, which had produced 
a crop last year.” Mr Revans, the publisher of the 
Gazette, says (April 6), “ We have a most magnificent 
harbour ; most fertile land ; such foliage and verdure 
as I have never before witnessed ; and the climate 
agreeable, and, I think, admirably suited to the Eng- 
lish constitution. * * The bank is in operation, 
and I believe a local bank will soon be started. It is 
a very promising , and I have no doubt that a 
large business will soon be done at immense profits, 
with the people, and the whaling parties on these 
islands. * * I am in rude health. I rise at five, 
and go to bed at eight, and work, and talk, and walk 
incessantly. We have no time to open books—that 
will be for the future. I like Colonel Wakefield much ; 
I think him admirably qualified for the post he occu- 
pies, and I do not believe he has an enemy in the 
lace.” Miss Hunter writes to a female friend (April 
| A scenery is very romantic, and mamma says 
in some places it reminds her of Scotland. * * 
one we had at home. 
is quite ikes ing ex 
the cocking, which we are obliged to do in ne 
air, over wood fires, laid upon the ground. * * Papa 
is master for the colony, and has between two 
three hundred letters for Sydney and d; 
this will give you some idea of the population.” Mr 
Partridge writes (March 18), “ Labour is high ; me- 
chanics 45s. to 50s. per week ; labourers 30s. per week. 
I am now living in a tent which I have bought, for 
the house is not yet landed ; and I am very well con- 
tented that I have not yet been obliged to sleep with 
an umbrella over my head, as most others have done. 
The climate is so fine that every body hs at such 
* * Molesworth, = and 
t i , are setting a example by working 
». Weal ustian coats and thick shoes are very fashion- 


able, and you to ones, and prinei 
ing, t and ing with great 


a mere trifle. Economy is the order of the day ; and 
I carpenterise, carry logs, and cook, and go to council, 


without detriment to my gentility. 
Mr Charles M‘Gurk represents hi (March 16) 
as a contractor for clearing lines for streets in the 


designed for the settlement. “It is 
—_ 2 I am generally wet all day, as 
we have to cross over swamps ; yet | ‘have not felt the 
least ill effects from it, and I like this sort of life 
ingly. * * Wecame to atree yesterday forty 
feet in «circumference ; it is, I think, of +“ 
genus, of a red colour, and as hard as iron. 
is no doubt that the wood will well when oxen 
are kind of made.” Mr E. 
B. Hopper “At persons 
who brought out from 100 to with them, are 
all doing well ; mechanics and labourers.are also doing 


* We derive them from a London fortnightly newspaper, the 
New Zealand Journal, 


Considerable premiums have already been given for 
town and country sections. One quarter of the town 
acre of No. 27 choice, was sold the other day 


Numbers of capitalists are flocking here from Sydney 
and Van Diemon’s Land. * * Compani of 


leaves, from six to ten feet long, make excellent side 
walls. Some of the trees are large enough to scoop out 
bed-rooms, although this is by no means considered:a 
fine timber district. * * For the present we are 
located on the banks of the river Hutt, and a most 
delightful place it is ; the soil is of the richest quality. 
We are ly enjoying fine radishes, the seed of 
which was sewn five weeks since; wild pigeons and 
ducks are very plentiful ; the rivers supply quantities 
of fine salmon, snappers, eels, and other which 
we eatch in front of our doors. The natives are 
very much attached to us, and pride themselves in 
evincing their readiness to preserve and protect us 
from being molested by their enemies. e allow 
them to come in and out of our dwellings as 
please ; and you will way surprised when I 
we have Its, nor bars, use for 
security of any of our property—it is lying about 
exposed in every direction. My boxes and cheats 
have been for weeks out in the open air, night and 
day, and not a single article has been stolen.” 
New Zealand to the 9th July reached this country. 
It was of the same satisfa kind as all that had 
preceded it. British law had established in full 
efficiency by Governor Hobson. ‘Two additional ves- 
sels from London had arrived with emigrants, and the 
immigration from Australia was continuing on a —. 
scale. The surveys were proceeding vigorously, 
meanwhile, a considerable traflic on wi 
Sydney, the emigrants purchasing and potatoes 
Goss the natives for exportation to that port, whence 
they received miscellaneous supplies in exchange. 
The New Zealand Company have now declared a 
dividend ; they have raised the price of land; and 
are henceforth to cease allowing a drawback to pur- 
chasers to assist in paying their passage, the w 
emigration funds being now to be reserved for pas- 


sengers of the labouring class. 
So far, then, all a rs to be on well in this 
new settlement. e would hope that the settlers 


will soon be able, and be found willing, to set about 
agricultural and pastoral business on a proper scale, 
and not devote more than of attention to 
those speculations in land which, i 
production, only enrich one at the ——- of another, 
and tend to repress every thing like real progress. 
In concluding, we would beg our readers to 
that our purpose here strictly is, to communicate in- 
telligence respecting a very remarkable movement at 
t in not to recommend Pad 
emigrants, or to emigrate te this part 
world in particular. Individual adventures of so im- 
portant a kind should be made upon more 
solid than any we can hope to present ; Dut we may 
at the same time, with perfect sincerity, ex our 
= at the agreeable intelligence which has 
as yet returned from New Zealand, and our con- 
fident expectation that, if no unex circumstances 
of an unfavourable nature shall arise, this must speedily 
become one of the most prosperous of our colonies. 


ORIGINALS OF “THE BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR.” 

“* Truth is strange---stranger than fiction.”---ByRron. 
QuR readers, we feel assured (says the editor of the 
Inverness Courier), will peruse with deep interest the - 
following excellent account of the originals of the 
i sipal characters who figure in, the moat 


The light thrown upon the point as‘to 
the author of the homicide, is curious and striking ~— 
E——., September 5, 1823. 

ly dear Sir J——,—Various circumstanees ‘have 
occurred which have unavoidably prevented my re- 
turning an earlier answer to your queries regarding 
our unfortunate relative, The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ I shall now have much pleasure in complying 
with wishes, in as far.as an indifferent memory 
will enable me to do so. 

‘The Bride of Baldoon’ (for such has always been 

anet eldest daughter of our t-great- 
Viscount Stair, Lord Presiden tof 
the Court of Session in the reign of William and 


399 
from ‘Sydney not meeting a ready market on account . 
at oe being at abundant | have been sold for L.250 the section of 101 acres. 
pork was 
co qo tore: | escriptions are forming at Sy esta 
root, which makes even the fat by itself a rich treat. | themselves here ; so that I am —_ in hopes that, by 
There was also abundance of native potatoes, of the be pod 
sources in three fixed commodities, viz. flax, timber, 
and oil. With the first we have tied together all the 
materials, including the roofs and walls, of our first 
| houses, and very strong they are ; and the fine broad 
ady been active im ring land an uuding 
houses for the settlers. “We give them,” says a 
colonist (Mr Partridge), “ blankets, muskets, powder, 
tobacco, and shirts, in exchange for piss, potatoes, 
house-building, and thatching, and things of that 
sort.” Speaking of the chicks, the same gertleman 
says egaace 18), “Wai ree drank tea with me 
to-night, and drank wine tke a Christian ; but 
is a great warrior, 
devil. Eponee is 
Though irritable 
re} nd customs, | 
are, if civilly treated, obliging, attentive, and wel 
of the author of Waverloy. ‘ho letior 
in the children, and bring them presents of Indian 
the af signs, we ether true characters of the persons introduced in this 
pretty well.” An writer (Mr Marjoribanks) 
oa the natives as extremely filthy, and more 
to thrust themselves upon the ‘hospitality of 
the settlers, than to work for an independent subsist- 
ence. He adverts to two princesses who live in a | 
Rew: cover themselves by day with a mat of native 
and eat vermin. But even he allows that he, by 
and bye, saw one of these ladies appear on a Sunday | 
in.a nice new gown that would not have disgraced a | 
London or Parisian milliner. If oncethe people in | 
general get a taste for smart dresses and superior : 
pear . It isano umane 
with respect to any aborigines, that a tenth part of ; 
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Mary ; sister to the first Earl of that name, and to our | Mrs A—— M——- K-—, who seems to have been 
of North Berwick ad consequently our rea | to which have more alluded 
of North uently our to whi ve more ially wi 
Fesdout. as a friend and connexion of the family, had she 
She was secretly en had plighted her | known, she would not have failed to mention ; and, 
faith to the Lord Rutherford, when, under the aus- | in as far as his information went (with the exception 
pices of her mother, a less amiable, but much more of his having changed the scene of action from the 
opulent, suitor Ys in the person of David Dun- | west coast to the east), Sir Walter seems to have adhered 
bar, eldest son of Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon (an | to facts as closely as he could well be expected to do 


ancestor of the Selkirk family), whose addresses were, 


solemn engagement. To this man, however, she was 


ay, if not as — 
marriage it, soon young coup! 
were left alone, violent and continued screams were 
‘heard to proceed from the bridal chamber, and on 
‘the door (which was found locked) being forced open, 
‘the bridegroom was found extended on the q 
stabbed, and weltering in his blood, while the bride 


circumstances, and which seems to have been assumed 
Sir Walter as the fact, was, that the forlorn and 
racted victim, seeing no other means of ms 
‘from a fate which she beheld with — and ab 
rence, had, in a fit of desperation, inflicted the fatal 
wound upon her selfish and unfeeling husband. But, 
in justice to the memory of our unhappy relative, we 
may be permitted to Sir Walter’s not having 
been —— with the tradition long current 
in the part of the country where the tragical event 
took namely, that from the window having 
been found open, it was conjectured that the lover 
had, during the bustle and confusion occasioned by 
‘the for the marriage feast, and 
by the connivance of some servant of the family, con- 
.trived to gain admission and secrete himself in the 
bridal chamber, from whence he had made his esca 
into the garden after having fought with and severely 
wounded his successful rival—a conclusion strength- 
ened by other concurring circumstances, and rendered 
more probable by the fact of young Baldoon having, 
to his latest breath, obstinately refused to give an 
explanation on the subject, and which might w 
justify a belief that he was actuated by a desire of 
concealing the particulars of a rencontre, the cause 
and consequence of which he a justly consider as 
vequally discreditable to himself. The unfortunate 
lover was said to have disappeared immediately after 
the catastrophe, in a manner somewhat mysterious ; 
but this part of the story has escaped my recollection. 

While on the subject of this calamitous event, I 
cannot help offering some observations on the prin- 
cipal personages introduced in Sir Walter Scott’s 
narrative, all of whom are more or less in i 
both to you and me. 

The character of Sir William Ashton certainly 
cannot be considered as a fair mpreioten of our 
eminent and respectable ancestor, Lord Stair, to whom 
che bears little resemblance either as a politician or a 
gentleman ; and Sir Walter would seem wishful to 
avoid the application, when he says that, on acquiring 
the ancient seat of the Lords of Ravenswood, Sir 
William had removed certain old family portraits, 
and replaced them by ‘those of Kin illiam and 
Queen Mary, and of Sir Thomas Hope and Lord 
Stair, two distinguished Scotch lawyers ;’ but on this 
roa some less ambiguous intimation would have 

very desirable ; and having, in the character of 
Lucy Ashton, stuck so closely to the character of the 
daughter, the author should, in fairness, have been at 
more pains to prevent that of the Lord Keeper from 
being considered as an equally fair representation of 
the father; an omission of which the descendants of 
n ton, character of our 


ineated, or at least less misrepresented. She was 
an ambitious and interested woman, of a masculine 
character and understanding ; and the transaction 
regarding her daughter’s marriage was believed to 
have been hers, and not her husband’s, who, from his 
numerous important avocations as Lord President, 
Privy Councillor, and active assistant in the 
ment of Scottish affairs, had probably neither time 

h personal i 


family arrangements. 
_ The situation of young Ravenswood bears a suffi- 
ciently strong resemblance to that of the Lord Ruther- 
ford, who was an amiable and high-spirited young 
man, nobly born, but destitute of fortune, poe who 
if the above account is to be credited as to the man- 
ner and place in which he thought proper to chastise 
his succe rival, seems to have been not ill cut out 
for a hero of romance. And as to young Baldoon, of 
whom little is known beyond what has been related 
above, he seems to have a more respectable represen- 
tation than he deserved in the person of Bucklaw. 
The story was, | have understood, communicated 
to Sir Walter Scott by our worthy friend the late 


in a work bearing the general stamp of fiction. But if 
the memory of so disastrous and di ing a family 
anecdote was to be preserved and handed down to 
posterity in a story so singularly affecting, and by an 
author the most popular of our own or any other age, 
while it was surely of importance to avoid any such 
offensive misrepresentation of character as to 
which I have alluded, it was at the same time much 
to be lamented that the author of the Bride of Lam- 


low it. Why is the discovery of one little bone in a 
stratum of a rock enough to overturn a whole theory of 
geology ? Because the little bone, like a pack-thread, 
will draw after it the whole skeleton, like a coil of rope, 
and the skeleton will imply the power which brought it 
to its site; and that power will be vast and 

with other influences: and thus the whole system of the 
— will be dragged into peril, as many other 


know what a trifle is.— Sewell’s Christian 


THE UPRIGHT MAN OF BUSINESS. 

There is no being in the world (says Dr Dewey) for 
whom I feel a higher moral respect and admiration, than 
for the upright man of business; no, not for the philan- 
t the missionary, or the martyr. I feel that I 
could more easily be a martyr than a man of that lofty 
moral uprightness. And let me say, yet more distinctly, 
that it is not for the generous man that I feel this kind 


FAREWELL, OLD YEAR! 


Farewell, Old Year !—when other friends depart, 
Fond hope still lingers in the sad adieu, 

And e’en in absence tells the sorrowing heart 
That after Fare-thee-well comes How-d'ye-do ! 


But thou, Old Year, art passing from my sight ; 
Thy cheerful days, thy happy hours, are o’er ; 

To memory’s dim domain they take their flight, 
And from her shades they shall return no more! 


The summer birds that, with their truant wings, 
Cleave the far ether of a southern sky, 

Anon return, by bowers and gushing springs, 
To glad the wild woods with their melody. 


But they return not—hours of bliss swift stealing 
Away, away, on pinions bright and pure, 

E’en in their flight the matchless joys revealing— 
Too fair to last, too lovely to endure ! 


In vain, with beating hearts and arms extended, 
We court their stay, and pray that they may last ; 

They glide away, too soon with memories blended, 
That crowd the precincts of the insatiate past. 


Thus years roll by, and each and every one 
Snatches some treasured happiness away. 
Ah, graceless heart ! reflect—and are there none 
That bear griefs with them on their backward way? 


Neither shall these return to mar thy rest. 
If joys depart, so care’s dark hours go by ; 

And time hath power to heal the bleeding breast, 
To dry the falling tear, and hush the sigh. 


Or if a sting remain, the honey dew 
Of sweet remembrance shall allay the smart, 
And soothe regrets, and kindle hope anew— 
Blest antidote to care !—oh ! thankless heart ! 


Yes! years rollon. Yet wherefore send them forth 
With records dark and sad to bear on high ? 
Oh ! give them noble thoughts and deeds of worth, 
To swell the annals of eternity ! 
—Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine. 


KINDNESS OF THE POOR TO THE POOR, 

Whoever has studied, with a mind free from prejudice, 
the manners of the working classes, cannot fail to have 
observed that these classes very generally present nume- 
rous examples of virtue. The working man is, for the 
most part, free-hearted, kind, and anxious to assist his 
comrades, and capable of the truest devotion towards his 
employer. In those quarters the population of which is 
chiefly engaged in the industrious arts, it is notorious 
that artisans, whose circumstances are tolerably easy, 
succour, with a ready and active charity, not only 
those of their comrades who are prevented from labour- 
ing by sickness, but all who occupy the same house with 
themselves, or with whom they maintain habits of neigh- 
bourhood. Out of their wages they keep back a portion 
for these purposes ; and even perform the sick man’s task 
in addition to their own, to preserve his salary to him 
during the continuance of his illness. If he is compelled 
to seek the hospital, on the day of his removal his bed- 
side is visited by a deputation of his companions, with 
offers of money and words of consolation. When his 
strength returns, they make it their business to seek 
work for him, and subscribe towards his maintenance for 
_the first fortnight. Should some unforeseen accident have 
reduced him to distress, they relieve him by an advance 
of money, a meal, a bed; and these succours, freely of- 
fered, constitute a debt which the recipient could not, 
without dishonour, fail to discharge. Nay, their solici- 
tude follows him even amid his follies, and does not 
abandon him in his crimes. In the former case they try 
to counsel him back to respectability, with friendly and 
indulgent words; in the latter, they still visit him in 
prison, and hold out to him a helping hand.—On the 
Dangerous Classes in Large Towns, 

IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 

Why was the refusal of a “ private gentleman to pay 
twenty or thirty shillings to the king’s service argued, 
says Clarendon, “before all the judges of England ?” 
Because, in those twenty shillings one y saw the 
germ of a tyranny, and the other of a rebellion. Why 
will a lawyer warn you against permitting a neighbour 
to claim the gathering of even a leaf upon your estate, 
without contesting his right ? Because the gathering of 
the leaf may invalidate your title to the whole estate. 
Why will a wise politician contest so earnestly for the 
form of a word, or the wearing of a hat, or the title of a 


of 4 y seems to me a lower quality, a 
mere impulse, compared with the lofty virtue I s of, 
It is not for the man who distributes extensive charities, 
who bestows magnificent donations. That may be all 
very well—I speak not to disparage it—I wish there 
was more of it ; and yet it may all consist with a want of 
the true lofty unbending uprightness. That is not the 
man, then, of whom I s ; but it is he who stands, 
amidst all the swaying interests and perilous exigencies 
of trade, firm, calm, disinterested, and upright. It is the 
man who can see another man’s interests just as well as 
his own; it is the man whose mind his own advantage 
does not blind nor cloud for an instant ; who could sit a 
judge upon a question between himself and his neigh- 

ur, just as safely as the purest magistrate upon the 
bench of justice. Ah! how much richer than ermine— 
how far nobler than the train of magisterial authority— 
how more awful than the guarded bench of majesty—is 
that simple, magnanimous, and majestic truth! Yes, 
it is the man who is true—true to himself, his neighbour, 
and his God—true to the right—true to his conscience— 
and who feels that the slightest suggestion of that 
conscience is more to him than the chance of acquiring 
a hundred estates. 


CURIOUS PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

A curious account is given, from Tubingen, in Wurtem- 
burg, of a new printing establishment, lately opened by 
M. Theodore Helgerad. All the compositors and press- 
men, one hundred and ninety-six in number, eleven of 
the former being women, are deaf and dumb, and have 
been educated at his cost for the employment in which 
they are now engaged. The king has conferred on M. 
Helgerad the large gold medal, of the order of civil merit, 
for this great reclamation from the social and moral 
waste: but M. Helgerad has a higher recompense for 
this remarkable labour of love than medals can mark, or 
monarchs bestow.— Newspaper paragraph. 


“INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF EMANCIPATED NEGROES.” 


An Occasional Note, which appeared under the above 
title in No. 441 of the Journal, contains a statement to 
a certain extent erroneous, in consequence of a confusing 
of two sets of circumstances on the part of our inform- 
ant. The truth, as communicated to us by Mr Finlay, 
the gentleman referred to in the anecdote, is as follows :— 
A penn (that is to say, a pastoral) estate in Jamaica, was 
formerly managed by Mr Finlay, under the immediate 
care of a white overseer, at an expense of several hundred 
pounds, Since the emancipation, the principal business 
on this estate, the Mane out of negroes, has ceased, and 
the overseer, being no longer requiretl, was discharged, 
and the estate was then put under the charge of an in- 
telligent negro and an assistant, whose united salary is 
only L.50 per annum ; “ the people keeping the pastures 
in order, in consideration of their having their houses and 
provision-farms rent free.” The wonder in the case is 
simply limited to the fact of an estate of 1200 acres, with 
250 cattle, and 100 small tenants, being kept in order by 
one negro, and that even while Mr Finlay was absent in 
England. The whole management reflects credit, says 
Mr Finlay, both on the industry and the dispositions of 
the negroes, and is an earnest of the rapid progress they 
are making in the duties of citizenship. 

This gentleman adds what will at the present time be 
read with interest, as the testimony of a most intelligent 
and respectable individual :—* I can solemnly assure all 
those who are interested in the welfare of the blacks, 
that, after a panoramic survey I have made during the 
last eighteen months, of the state of the wretched slaves 
of Cuba and America, and the cheated, nominally free 
blacks of the northern states—the stout.independent 
English—the light-hearted Irish—the ious Scotch 
—the plodding Fleming—the gay Frenchman, and the 
brutalised indolent Haitien—I have returned here per- 
fectly convinced that none of them have the physical 
comforts of the freedman of the British West Indies. 
His moral condition also is advancing with giant strides : 
churches, chapels, and schools, are rising on every side, 
and in ten years more, even in this respect, we will 
challenge comparison with most of the above.— Kingston, 
October 19, 1840.” 
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and in precedent is involved principle. y will an 
engineer be alarmed at the first drop of water oozi 
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aversion, from their ae | ungenerously persisted in ; 
after his being informed of her early attachment and trifle, by one little fact. Why will a spot of blood be- 
; tray murder? Why will the print of a nail discover a 
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